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Gres 


Dear Customer: 

Our records show your telephone bill 
is past due. 

Won't you please pay $151.74 by Dec. 
8, 1969? 

We're sorry, but we must receive pay- 
ment by the above date or your service 
will be suspended. We want to continue 
to serve you. Won’t you let us by paying 
your account... today? . 

If you have any questions concerning 
your account, please call us. - 
Sincerely yours, 

Your Service Representative 


Dear HARRY: 

Over the past several years America 
has been troubled by the use of marijuana 
by many of it’s citizens. A recent article 
in Life Magazine said that 12 million peo- 
ple had used it. Bullshit! The number of 
steady users is probably around 12 mill- 
ion. Off and on users, plus one time users 
added to the steady users would probably 
put the actual number up to around 40 
million. All the polls by big magazines 
have by-passed a large segment of the 
marijuana smoking population. In the 
ghettos, colored kids smoke all the time, 
and elsewhere the very young teenage 
whites have many heads in their ranks. 


Harry—who else? 

Yes, Virginia, there really is a Balti- 
more. Harry might be the one to get its 
shit together. There are some beautiful 
heads—if they would only unite! It’s 
much easier to fight (non-violently, of 
course) “‘the man” collectively. I see 
hope through Harry. 

The dime is for Harry, Maybe he will 
have better luck copping than I—Damn 
heat in December. 

I don’t think I qualify as a fregk yet— 
the reason for my not volunteering for 
anything, but as I think—I’ll write. 


Love Sex Dope 
in with for 
man man man 


Thank-you for the dime and the letter. 
As far as I’m concerned you're freaky 
enough for me. Love to hear from you. 


Rick (of Va.) 
Harry — 
ae CSN ae 


FOR ALL THE TEAR GAS, I CAN 
HARDLY SEE THE MONUMENT!!! 


These two groups were widely neglected fo. 


by pollsters, but they consitiute a large 
portion of the head population. All this 
considered, it must be discovered why a 
lot of people smoke. Several reasons are : 
to feel good, ease tensions, heighten sens- 


ual pleasure (such as rock concerts, or 
and to increase § 


when you're balling), 
your creative ability. All of these are 
good reasons to smoke, and I’ve never 
heard a good one not to. People argue it 
leads to hard drug use, but if people 
didn’t have to go to pushers and connec- 
tions to get pot, then they wouldn’t 
know where to get acid or smash. Also if 
you legalize it, government safety stan- 
dards would prevent its being mixed with 
other drugs and guarantee its quality. The 
department of HEW argues they don’t 
know about its health hazards. Look at 
the people who have been smoking for 
years and see if they have high birth de- 
fect rates, chromosome damage, or any 
other diseases caused by marijuana. They 
don’t and never will becuase those charges 
are utterly false. Cigarettes and alcohol 
are proven dangerous to health yet they 
remain on the open market. Pot is at the 
worst non-harmful, and yet it is still 
illegal. Thousands of good people have 
had their lives ruined by busts, and i say 
it is time to correct this injustice. A very 
wise man wrote in the declaration of the 
rights of man that “Liberty consists \in 
the power to do anything that doesn’t in- 
jure others.”’ Isn’t this the land of liberty? 
love, 
to HARRY 

P.S. I hope you print this cause I read 
your paper all the time. 


HIGH DO YOU DO 
JIM, NATALIE, DALE, BERNE, JOSH, 
LENNY, ELLIOT, ART, STEVE, LY, 
GLENN, RICK, JOHN, SHERRY, AL- 
LEN, MIKE, MIKE, MIKE, ROSEMARY, 
JESUS. 

WE GOT HARRY AT OUR HOUSE, 
AND BRIGHTER LIGHTS. 


FLY LIKE BUTTERS 


Michael Weiss, one of the fathers and 
sons of HARRY, is no longer a member 
of our regular staff. . 

Having reached our compulsory _re- 


tirement age of 27, Mr. Weiss has left 
town to live in the woods in Monticello, 
New York. He has taken along Berne, 
Josh, Gus, and the office copy of Revo- 
lution for the Hell of It. 

We hope to receive occasional stories 
from him, including periodic reports on 
milk production at Max Yasgur’s farm. 
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HARRY is published more or less bi-weekly 
by Atlantis Publishing Company 
233 East 25th Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 21218 
(301) 243-2150 


MAKE 10 CENTS PER COPY 
STOP IN AT 233 E. 25th ST. 
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FOR 26 ISSUES 


( ...Now lezzee...twenty-five times twenty-six is.. ) 


RR De Sa LE 


We still need volunteer reporters, 


photographers, typists, artists, etc. 
Freaks only need apply. 


NEVER MIND! 


Latin root. 


a newspaper with some 


ENDORS 


Next issue of HARRY will appear on Fri- 
day, January the 2nd. 


city. state____zip 


Just send $4.00 to HARRY, 233 E. 25th St. Baltimore, Md. 21218, along 
with name, address, city, state, zip & boxtop, and get great stuff back! 
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ASTROLOGICAL PREJUDICE 


RUSSIAN ROULETTE AMERICAN STYLE 


by BOB CLARK 


What are the implications of the new 
draft lottery? Not even the Selective Ser- 
vice seems clear how it will work in prac- 
tice and it has deferred any inquiries. A 
State Directors’ briefing on December 10 
gave some understanding of the new sys- 
tem; but it will be quite another story 
what the 4000-odd volunteer, local draft 
boards will do with the complex system, 
considering their present misunderstand- 
ing of the laws and regulations governing 
their duties. The local board clerks are 
going to have an infinitely more difficult 
time file-keeping and calling registrants 
for induction in the proper order. For 
Selective Service, the problems are just 
beginning; but for about half the young 
men presently eligible, the government 
has predicted that their problems are 
over. However, on network television 
news, December 1]th, National Selec- 
tive Service conceded a real possibility 
that the entire lottery pool may be ex- 
hausted by the end of the year; that is, 
that all the 1-A’s and 1-A-O’s between 
the ages of 19 and 26 who are available 
for induction during 1970 may be called 
up — all 366 days, and this without a 
change in the political situation. This 
makes the administration estimate that 
the third of the eligible group with the 
highest numbers would be safe from the 
draft add up to either miscalculation or 
a lie. The possibility of exhausting the 
whole lottery pool in 1970 most likely 
stems from, first, a poorly conceived ran- 
dom selection system, as indicated in the 
writing of the administration’s regula- 
tions; second,.the inefficient Selective 
Service clerical procedures; and third, 
the lack of foresight by the Pentagon 
in projecting draft and enlistment man- 
power needs. 

The possibility that all 1-A available 
men will be drafted during 1970 makes 
any explanation of the order of selection 
or “numbers game”’ seem a little irelle- 
vant. While winning in the ‘numbers 
game” may be impossible, one can always 
protest the fact of conscription. Suffice 
to say, keeping out of the game by gzet- 
ting or keeping a deferment until one is 
over age is the safest way to avoid being 
‘drafted. Eves though deferments, like the 
one for students, involves an extended lia- 
bility until age 35, this is a paper liability, 
where one would only be likely to be 
called up in time of national emergency. 
Therefore, until the operation of the new 
lottery is thoroughly understood, the best 
advice is to seek deferment out of the 
pool of available, 1-A, men. In 1971, the 
machinery may work more in accord 
with government predictions, when the 
government comprehends the implica- 
tions of its own lottery system. 


For those that are anxious about the 
order of selection for 1970 and subse- 
quent years, the following case studies 
will give you my. present understanding 
of what the regulations mean.But first 
some definition of Selective Service terms 
and procedures. 

To have a lottery number one must be 
19 years of age before January “Tst. For 
1970, every male between the age of 19 
and 26 has been assigned a lottery num- 
ber, nationally. For 1971 and thereafter, 
those turning 19 before January Ist will 
be assigned a number preceding the be- 
ginning of that year. This lottery number 
is yours for as long as one is eligible for 
the draft under the law. To be available 
to be inducted, one must be classified 1-A 
or 1-A-O and not in the process of appeal, 
and have been found physically accept- 
able at least three weeks before the sched- 
uled date of induction, unless one is de- 
linquent or volunteers. Men will only be 
randomly selected from the 1-A or 1-A-O 
available group, not from any deferred 
classification. 

In Maryland and some other states, the 
available men will be placed in a state- 
wide pool; and each month, men will be 
chosen according to their assigned num- 
bers in sequence. In January, they would 
start with 1, and perhaps go through 200 
if there were few men with lower num- 
bers; in February, they would start with 
1 and go through 220. Each month men 
will lose deferments and become avail- 
able, unless again deferred, for the re- 
mainder of the calendar year, until next 
January Ist. After one year, or the re- 


mainder of a year without a deferment, y 


if one is not called during any month, 
then one is placed in lower pmnonty 
groups within the lottery manpower pool 
where one would be less and less likely to 
be called in subsequent years. 


CASE STUDIES 


Case |: 

You are 20 years old with alow num- 
ber and are 1-A available. It is likely that 
you would be drafted in early 1970. 


Case 2: 

You are 20 years old with a low num- 
ber and you are deferred as a student un- 
til June, 1970; thereafter, you are re- 
classified 1-A and are found physically 
acceptable and available in September. 
You would probably be drafted the next 
month. 


Case 3: 

You are 20 years old with a high num- 
ber and you are deferred as a student un- 
til June, 1970; thereafter you are re- 
classified 1-A and are found physically 
acceptable and available in September. 
You would be eligible to be taken until 


5 WILL GET YOU 10 
Five bucks will get you the following: 


1) 


Souvenir Pogrom: Chicago Conspiracy 


vs. Washington Kangaroos 
Comic Book: Conspiracy Capers 
Two World Series of Injustice Tickets 


Chicago Conspiracy Booster Button 
Screw Magoo Button 

Ten years in the Bull Pen for attemmpt- 
ing to JOIN THE CONSPIRACY! 


All profits go toward legal expenses for the Chicago 
Conspiracy trial. Make checks payable to The Con- 
spiracy, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 60604. 
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January |, 1971; and if your number was 
not reached, you would be placed in a 
lower pnonty lottery pool in 1971 and 
thereafter. 


Case 4: 

You are 20 years old with a low nuri- 
ber and you are deferred as a student un- 
til June, 1971; thereafter, you are re- 
classified 1-A and are found physically 
acceptable and available. Your number is 
placed with the vulnerable 19 year olds of 
that year who have the same number in 
the first priority group and it is likely 
that you would be drafted in the month 
following your availability. Or if your 
number was high, you would be placed 
in the vulnerable first pnionty group and 
take a chance each month for the remain- 
der of, 1971; after which you would go 
into lower pnority zroupings which wo- 
uld probably not be called up except in 
case of national emergency. 


Case S: 

You are 20 years old with a medium 
number (200) and 1-A available. You get 
an occupational deferment in July of 
1970, before your number is reached. If 
you lose your deferment before you are 
26 years old, you would re-enter the pn- 
miary pnority group with your number 
and you would then take your chances a- 
long with the 19 year olds for each 
month during the remainder of the cal- 
endar year in which you lost your de- 
ferment; after which you would be plac- 
ed into lower pnonty groupings. 

There are many variations and other 
distinctly different cases, but this should 
give you some ‘ideas of the Lottery's 
probable operation. However, a caution, 
Selective Service may choose a different 
interpretation of the Regulations. The 
only way to be sure is to wait and see 
what is happening is practice; then con- 
sult a draft counselor to interpret what 
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those practices mean for you. The lot- 
tery, in the long run, may be a hoax— 
a boon neither to the draftee nor the 
government, but for the present, it is 
simply a ‘‘white elephant’’ from President 
Nixon to you for Christmas. 


PHONE NUMBERS 
PHONE NUMBERS 
PHONE NUMBERS 


Cnisis center 539 - 5303 
ACLU 685 - $195 
Legal Aid Bureau 539 - 5340 
675 - $218 
669 - 5695 
City Health Clinics 
Eastern District 732 =7110 
Western Distnct 837-2710 
Curtis Bay 
Curtis Bay 355 - 1338 
Druid District 728 - 0600 
Southeastern District 324 - $200 
Southern Distnct tan = 3471 
Peace Action Center 889 - 0065 
Fnends Service Committee 
Draft counselling 467 - 9100 
Baltimore Transit 539 - $000 
Police Emergency 222-3333 
Fire 685 - 1313 
Fire Ambélance 685 - 2440 
Coast Guard Rescue 789 - 1600 
Planned Parenthood 732 - 3550 
Dial - A - Prayer 944 - 2540 
Learning Action Center 235- 2)73 
HARRY 243 - 2150 


NICKEL 
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New York (LNS) — In a bald attempt at 
extinction of the Black Panther Party, the 
government is waging a nation-wide of- 
fensive with an arsenal of frame-ups, no 
bail, kangaroo courts whose judges con- 
duct half the presecution, and just plain 


bullets. 
Within the past six months alone, more 

than 40 Panther leaders and about 125 

members have been arrested, and many 

are facing charges which could lead to life 
imprisonment or death. In the few years 
the Party has been around, 28 Black Pan- 
thers have been murdered, Panther offices 
in a number of cities have been attacked 
by police, who sometimes rain automatic 
rifle fire at the walls and windows as they 
storm the steps. (They bring warrants for 

“fugitives,” non-existent or miles away.) 

Hidden assailants have shot at Panthers 

on the streets of Kansas City twice this 

fall. 
Chicago is turning in some of the ugli- 
est news. In the week which ended with 
“the pre-dawn slaying of Illinois Panther 
leader Fred Hampton, police shot two 

Panthers on the street and severely beat 

three others in a Chicago apartment. The 

week’s toll: three dead and two critically 
wounded. Other cities also report new 
developments in the governments’s at- 
tempt to wipe out the Panther organiza- 
tion. 
Party Chairman Bobby Seale, recently 
sentenced to four years in jail for de- 
manding his right to representation by a 
lawyer of his own choice in Judge Hoff- 
man’s Chicago courtroom, is now in San 
Francisco County Jail in the “hole” — a 
cold 4x7 foot cell — where he was thrown 
Nov. 24 after the police brutally choked 
and tortured him. 

Seale described his ordeal the next day 
in a taped interview with his lawyer, 
Charles Gerry: 

“One of them grabbed my testicles 
while the other was choking me; and the 
others were holding my arms, trying to 
put handcuffs on me. He grabbed and 
yanked my testicles and penis. And the 
.choking was’so vicious that the only thing 
I remember after that was I was thrown 
on the floor inside the solitary confine- 
ment cell.” 

The incident began when a guard 
found the Black Panther newspaper in 
Seale’s possession — the guard told Seale 
his visiting privileges would be eliminated 
as punishment for holding such ‘“‘contra- 
band.” 

Charles Garry had given Seale the 
paper with the permission of the deputy 
shenff. Chairman Bobby was preparing 
matenals to aid Garry in defending him a- 
gainst the extradition proceedings which 
may take him to Connecticut to face a 
trumped-up murder charge, and Seale 
needed the Black Panther paper to write 
out an outline explaining some of the 
statements the Party had made. 

Seale told the guard that he (Seale) 
had a night to the paper and said, “Since 
you're violating my rights, then I just see 
you as a pig. You’re a pig a hundred 
times.” 

For saying that, the deputy sheriffs de- 
cided to put Seale in the hole for 10 to 15 
days. Seale said that he would go to the 
hole, but that he would take his legal 
papers with him. At that point the guards 
jumped and beat him. 

In his taped remarks, Seale described 
conditions suffered his first day in the 
hole: 

“Every hour and a half,” he said, "the 
toilet would flush up, flooding the floor 
with defecation and piss. It’s not really a 
toilet, just a hole in the floor.”’ 

“T had to lie in it all day. You lie on 
the floor, it’s kind of like a rubber-padded 
cell but it’s cold, there’s no cot, no blank- 


et, just floor and piss and defecation.” 

Seale told Garry his throat was tre- 
mendously swollen from the choking. “I 
can’t hardly hear or talk,’’ he said. He 
added, “I’m slightly ruptured, and’the in- 
fection I had in Chicago is coming back.” 

While Bobby Seale was lying on the 
slimy floor of his maximum-security iso- 
lation cell, agents of the Presidential pol- 
ice force — the Secret Service — arrested 
David Hilliard, the Panther Party’s nat- 
ional Chief of Staff, on Dec. 3 in down- 
town San Francisco for remarks he made 
during a November 15 rally against the 
war at Golden Gate Park. . 

At the rally, Hilliard denounced-the 
facism of American society and the vic- 
iousness of its attacks on the Black Pan- 
ther Party. By the end of the speech Hill- 
iard made no attempt to conceal his an- 
ger: 

“We say down with the American fasc- 
ist society. Later for Richard Milhaus Nix- 
on, the motherfucker. Later for all the 
pigs of the power structure.”’ The crowd 
reacted nervously to Hilliard’s strong lan- 
guage, and he answered them, “Later for 
all the people out here that don’t want to 
hear me curse because that’s all that I 
know how to do. That’s all that I’m go- 
ing to do. I’m not ever going to stop 
cursing.” 

“Not only are we going to curse, we’re 
going to put into practice some of the shit 
that we talk about. Because Richard Nix- 
on is an evil man. This is the mother- 
fucker that unleashed the counter-insur- 
gent teams upon the Black Panther Party. 
This is the man that’s responsible for all 
the attacks on the Black Panther Party 
nationally.” 

“Fuck that motherfucking man. We 
will kill Richard Nixon. We will kill any 
motherfucker that stands in the way of 
our freedom. We ain’t here for no god- 
damed peace, because this country was 
built on war. And if you want peace you 
got to fight for it.” 

So happens there’s a very vague law in 
direct defiance of the First Amendment 
which prohibits anyone from saying what 
Hilliard said that day. Put in any name 
but the President’s and it’s quite within 
the law, but since “Richard Nixon”’ is 
what he said, Hilliard is now being held 
on $30,000 bail which the court fuled 
must be posted only in the form of cash 
or property. Charles Garry, the Panther’s 
top attorney, termed it ‘‘ransom,”’ but it 
is hardly a new phenomenon for Panthers 
to get bails designed tc be unpayable. 

A few days ago, the FBI detained sev- 
eral top-ranking Panthers at John F. Ken- 
nedy International Airport in New York 
City. The Panthers, including Field Mar- 
shall Don (DC) Cox and Minister of Cul- 
ture Emory Douglas, were en route to 
Algiers to visit exiled Minister of Infor- 
mation Eldridge Cleaver. The FBI ob- 
tained the Panther’s luggage — which had 
already been checked with Air France — 
and illegally seized materials destined for 
Eldridge. The Panthers eventually were 
able to make their journey, but the FBI 
kept the materials. All the Panthers could 
do was file a protest with Air France. 

Meanwhile, developments in the New 
Haven Panther 14 case have confirmed 
the Panthers’ allegations that George 
Sams, an ex-Panther whose testimony is 
responsible for their arrest in the first 
place is nothing more than a police agent. 
George Sams and Loretta Luckes cooper- 
ated with the police Dec. | and pleaded 
guilty to charges arising out of the mur- 
der of Black Panther Alex Rackley last 
May. Sams is quite a fellow — he has told 
the police and will tell the court that 
Party Chairman Bobby Seale personally 
ordered Packley’s death. 

The Panthers say Rackley was and will 
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always be known as ® member in gocd 
standing of the party killed by police and 
police agents. Panthers from New York, 
New Haven and Berkeley who know Sams 
describe him as a ““madman.” He was ex- 
pelled from the party by the Central 
Committee last year when it was found | 
he had stabbed a brother, and rumors 
connected him with the raping of sisters 
in Chicago. Chairman Seale was persuaded 
to let Sams back into the party by Stoke- 
ly Carmichael. 


Many Panthers now doubt whether 
Sams ever fled to Caneda or was captured 
there after the Rackley slaying, as the pol- 
ice claim. They believe he was probably 
with the police all along and that his “‘dis- 
appearance’’ was used as an excuse for the 


IN MT. .WASHINGTON VILLAGE 
1600 KELLY AVE 
BALTIMORE, MD. 21209 
Exhibit by Charles Palmer, artist, Dec. 20 
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police to blast their way into Panther 
headquarters in Detroit, Chicago and 
Denver, where they burned food intended 
for the Panther free breakfast program, 
looted and destroyed files, and smashed 
office equipment while they supposedly 
“searched”’ for Sams. The Panthers do 
not think it was a coincidence that short- 
ly after the police visit to the Detroit 
f headquarters, Panther Area Captain Mike 
Baynahm was found with two bullets in 
his head, a “suicide,” according to the 
police report. 

The Panthers do not know if Miss 
Luckes, who talked the same way as Sams 
at a recent bail hearing is a police agent or 
if she was intimidated by the police while 
in jail. 
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Lots of groovy Christmas stuff. Open 
every day, Friday night til nine. Open 
Christmas Eve. We'like browsers. 


TELEPHONE + 664 - 5500 


THE BAZAAR 


FACE FAR AWAY AND EXOT Kk 
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by CHRIS ROBINSON 


LNS —- There has been a lot of gas in the 
air lately. It seems that every time citizens 
(especially young ones) move to demon- 
strate their political opposition to U.S. 
power and policy, they are met with 
clouds of noxious fumes dispersed by the 
forces of law and order. Col. Rex Apple- 
gate, the dean of riot control, has let it 
drop that the Office of the U.S. Attorney 
General is behind this increased use of 
chemical weapons on the homefront. Ac- 
cording to Col. Applegate, the Attorney 
General decided in 1967 to “urge greater 
police use of nonlethal riot agents... Many 
police agencies, previously hampered by 
political restraints, began to train for and 
employ riot gases for the first time.” 

The most recent gassings on the East 
Coast were the Army's use os CS against 
demonstrators at Fort Dix (Oct. 12) and 
the D.C. police force’s use of the same 
weapon in DuPont Circle and at the Jus- 
tice Department (Nov. 14 and 15). 

CS is a super-strong tear gas developed 
by the U.S. Army for use in Vietnam. It 
now seems to have replaced the much 
milder form of tear gas, CN, as the chem- 
ical weapon most commonly used to 
quell demonstrations. 


£2. $3 


> . 


Control, not. casualties is your aim 
in @ riot. Lake Erie Chemical, long- 
time leader in tear gas... brings 
you that control. In non-fragmenting, 
non-incendiary grenades you can 
roll or throw, to disperse small 
groups or large mobs. (In CN, CS. 
DM, or smoke.) In Jaunchers and 
Projectiles. In superior masks to pro- 
tect your men. In tear gas “wands” 
for training and trespassers. 


One manufacturer of CS, the Lake 
Erie Chemical Co., describes the advant- 
ages of CS over CN: “After 10 minutés-or 
so of ‘recovery’ in fresh-air, determined 
rioters may have forgotten the effects of 
CN to the point where they’re ready to 
Start trouble again, a block or so away. 
But if they've had a dose of CS, they're 
through fo. the day...” 

In Washington the demonstrators had 
to deal with at least three weapon systems 
used to dispense CS. In the march to the 


Saigon Embassy (Nov. 14) several units 
of the Pepper Fogger, produced by the 
General Ordnance Equipment Corpora- 
tion of Pittsburgh, Pa., were used in an 
attempt to break up the crowd. The 
Pepper Fogger is described by Col. Apple- 
gate in the September-October issue of 
Ordnance magazine, as a “revolutionary 
new means of laying down large concen- 
trations of obscuring smoke or CN or CS 
agents.” It works on a pulse-jet principle 
and disperses highly concentrated streams 
of gas. The machine wieghs only 17 
pounds and can be handled by one cop or 
placed on a moving vehicle. 

In Washington the demonstrators soon 
learned that if they stayed in small 
groups, up wind from the machines, the 
strong breeze would take care of the gas. 
The Pepper Fogger gives off a loud roar 
which is supposed to frighten ignorent 
mobs. However, in this case the crowd 
used the sound to keep track of the 
equipment, and the major problem was a- 
voiding the trap of small streets with no 
room to move. 

When the police saw that the Pepper 
Fogger wasn’t working on the crowd, 
they began using no.514 Flame Proof 
Dust Grenades manufactured by Federal 
Laboratories, Inc. in Saltsburg, Pa. This 
grenade contains CS in the form of dust 
which is blown out in a cloud two sec- 
onds after it is thrown. Its range is 
approximately. 

At the Justice Department demonstra- 
tion (Nov. 15) the demonstrators often 
stayed too far from the police lines for 
the no.514 grenades. The police began 
using the no.560 Federal Spedeheat Pro- 
jectile which has a maximum range of 150 
yards when shot from a gas riot gun. 
When the riot gun goes off, the projectile 
is propelled from the gun and a delayed 
fuse is ignited. Three seconds later the 
fuse ignites the gas charge which disperses 
CS for about 30 seconds. There is no frag- 
mentation of the projectile, and it was 
this weapon that the demonstrators were 
throwing back at the police. 

In. 1967 Federal Labs produced a 
handbook entitled, Manual of Tear Gas 
Information Written Expressly for the 
Tear Gas Training Officier, which gives a 
lot of information about the use of CS. 
The manual states: 

“The U.S. Military has standardized 
on CS as an irritation chemical a- 
gent. The effects of CS are generally 
more severe than CN and may be 
extremely dangerous to persons 
with cardiac or pulmonary condi- 
tions. Buildings, rooms and furni- 
ture CANNOT, in many cases, BE 
DECONTAMINATED when expos- 
ed to CS. 

In the field, once the squad is com- 
mitted to action, use plenty of gas. 
Facing a mob is no time to be econ- 
omical... In the training sessions, 
work with smoke grenades in con- 
junction with tear gas. When this 
tactic is used on crowds, the large 
cloud of smoke and gas creates con- 
fusion. The rioters connot see what 
other members of the mob are do- 


ing nor can they see the maneuvers 
of the police.” 
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, exposure: 
% “Eyes: 


Skin: 


NEW “MIGHTY MIDGET 
GRENADES AND LAUNCHERS 
GIVE EACH MAN A TEAR-GAS 
ARSENAL. 


we can Carry a 
lot ese first. really 
practical mimature grenades 

and hardly know they re there 

Yet they belch big clouds of CS or 
CN Better yet. you can shoot them 
out 100 yards from a lightweight 
Lake Ene launcher that fits on any 


The Federal Lab manual also gives the | 
following instructions for first aid for CS 


Chest Symptoms: 


Do Not Rub the Eyes. This 
will only increase the irn- 

tation. Stand facing the 

wind forcing the eyes o- 

pen. In case of severe irmi- 

tation, thorough irngation 

with water or a 1% sodium 

bicarbonate solution should 
be used. IF PAIN PER- 

SISTS, CONSULT A PHY- 

SICIAN. 

Fresh Air has been 
the only therapy found to 

be necessary or effective. 

In severe cases which may 

be accompanied by panic, 

talking to the person has 

been found to be sufficient 

to bring about rapid relief. 

CS, in high concentrations, 

may cause a burning sen- 

sation on moist skin areas. 

In such a case, avoid im- 

mediate use of water on 

affected areas. Bathe or 

shower about six hours fol- 
lowing exposure using a 

mild lanolin base soap... 

In case of accidental gross 

contamination of the skin, 

flush the contaminated 

areas (except in or around 

the eyes) with ethylene- 

glycol or a 5% solution of 

sodium bisulfate. Apply 
lightly a steroid or antihis- 

tamine ointment. This will 

minimize the possibility of 
blistering; there-by avoid- 

ing a secondary skin infec- 
tion.” 


fiber giass box no larger than a first- 
aid kit 1s avatiable 
A similar launcher lobds the Mighty 
Midget 140 yds from 12-gauge riot 
shotguns 
You invest in confidence. when you 
invest in Lake Erie Chemical equip- 
ment, it is extremely dependable 
And our experienced sales/service 
Organization. headed by a man who 
, has himself seen duty as a promi- 
nent riot-control commander 
can bring valuable 
advice and training 
to your men 


Call your Lake 
Erie Distributor 
for details Or con- 
tact Lake Erie Chemical 
Division Smith & Wesson 
Rock Creek Ohio 44084 
1 , 1 
Phone (216) 563-368 Pe & cn 


service revolver. (With practically no 
recoil.) A handy Carrying kit contain- 
ing 12 grenades, 12 blank launching 


Cartridges and the launcher 


BUCKSKIN 


1328 REISTERSTOWN ROAD - 


ina “Ore 


- PIKESVILLE, MARYLAND 


Alley Shops 


OPEN 11:00 to 9:00 
Monday thru Friday 
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INDIANS 


San Francisco (LNS) — The latest group 
to launch an anti-impenalist liberation 
struggle within the borders of the United 
States is the one which has been oppres- 
sed the longest and, in some ways, the 
hardest — the American Indian. Perhaps 
spurred on by the struggles of the blacks, 
chicanos, Puerto Ricans and radical white 
youth, the young American Indians have 
decided that it is about time that the op- 
pressive donditions of reservation life be 
brought to an end. 

They have made it clear that the days 
of the passive, defeared redskin are over. 
On November 20, 1969, they began their 
uphill struggle to regain their birthright 
by taking back some of their land — the 
uninhabited prison island of Alcatraz. 

In their proclamation of the seizure, the 
Indians explained that they felt the ‘‘so- 
called Alcatraz Island is more than suit- 
able for an Indian Reservation, as deter- 


mined by the white man’s own standards. 


By this we mean that this place resembles 
most Indian reservations in that: 1) It is 
so isolated from modern facilities, and 
without adequate means of transporta- 
tion. 2) It has no fresh running water. 3) 
It has inadequate sanitation facilities. 4) 
There are no oil or mineral mghts. 5) 
There is no industry and so unemploy- 
ment is very great. 6) There are no health 
care facilities. 7) The soil is rocky and 
non-productive, and the land does not 
support game. 8) There are no education- 
al facilities. 9) The population has always 
exceeded the land base. 10) The popula- 
tion has always been held as prisoners and 
kept dependent on others.” 

The analogy to reservation life is very 
real. For the 650,000 full-blooded Amen- 
can Indians — the sole survivors of the 
genocide with which the United States 
was consolidated—life in America means 
living conditions worse than in the most 
miserable urban slums. 

The San Francisco Chronicle-Examiner 
reports that families in reservations (A- 
merica’s euphemism for the Indian con- 
centration camps) live in one-room, log or 
mud huts that have no plumbing, elec- 
tricity, windows, heat or sewage. Two of 
every five hea/thy adults are unemployed, 
and ‘“‘healthy”’ refers to only a portion of 
the population. 
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‘What Worries Me, Senator, Is That They're 


ON 


THE WARPATH |! 


On the reservation. life expectancy ts 
44 years. in a nation where the average 
life expectaney today ts 70 

The U.S. Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(BIA) proudly boasts that tuberculosis 
and infant mortality rates have been dras- 
tically reduced in the last few years. They 


have. TB on reservations is now only five 


times as frequent as anyplace elsé in the 


country. 

The BIA says the Indians are making 
progress. They point to the increase in 
college enrollment, from 400 to 5000 
now. They don’t mention that only 58% 
of Indian children graduate from high 
school. (Counting all minorities in the fig- 
gures, the national average is 74%.) And it 
is not unusual for Indian youngsters to 
have to travel up to 40 miles to their local 
school. 

And when the Indian student arrives at 
these schools and reads the textbooks, he 


is instructed that his people are ‘‘stupid { 


and lazy,” and that untill the Europeans 


came here his people had ‘no history.” § 


In a recent report entitled ‘Our Broth- 
er’s Keeper: The Indian in White Ameri- 
ca,” the psychological effects of reserva- 
tion life on the Indians are discussed. 

“The Indian is never alone,” the report 
states. “‘The life he leads is not his to con- 
trol. That is not permitted. Every aspect 
of his being is affected and defined by his 
relationship to the Federal Government — 
and primarily the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs.” 

The paternalistic policies of the BIA 
consistently drain away Indian pride and 
Creativity by repressing it and mocking it 
at every step. The report explains, ‘‘Every 
effort by the Indian to achieve self real- 
ization is frustrated and penalized; the 
Indian is kept in a state of personal de- 
pendency, as his price of survival; and 
alienation from his people and past is en- 
couraged for the Indian.” 

The Indian who lives on a reservation, 
according to the Chronicle report, earns 
an average of $1500 a year, less than half 
cf the over-all per capita figure of $3500. 
The poverty level is considered to be 
$3130 for a family of four. 

The Indians have been “allowed” to re- 
tain a certain amount of land. But most 
of the 50.5 million acres owned by In- 
dians is infertile and lacking in minerals 
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timber, and water. They can’t sell or lease 
the land without Federal approval. In 
Palm Springs, where it turned out that the 
Indians possessed some very valuable land, 
the BIA decided the Indians were incap- 
able of managing their own affairs, and 
trustees were appointed by the BIA. One 
third of the revenue from these lands was 
later found expropriated by individual 
BIA members. 

In areas where Indians have tried to ex- 
ercise their traditional rights to the land, 
such as the fishing rights in the State of 
Washington, they have met with strong 
Federal resistance. A report on the Oglala 
Sioux reservation statett that there is one 
bureau employee foreach Indian family: 
median income is $2000 a year, and 60% 
of the people are unemployed. 

And in Washington, where Indians re- 


‘ fused the right to fish to supplement their 


diet, the State spends thousands of dol- 
lars to protect the fish for sportsmen and 
commercial fisheries. The Government 
does nothing to help alleviate, and in fact 
hinders attempts to eliminate the malnu- 
trition, unemployment, disease and edu- 
cational and psychological deprivation of 
the Indians. 

It is not surprising that young Indians, 
seeing others all around them rebelling 
and taking back what they consider theirs, 
are beginning to stir. 

In the nation as a whole, the focus has 
been against the BIA as the repressive a- 
gent of the Federal Government which 
has colonized them. Technically, tribal 
councils on the reservations function for 
the Indians to control their own af- 
fairs. But all council decisions are subject 
to veto by the BIA. 

The young Indians say the effect of 
this has been “‘spiritual emasculation,” 
leading to “apathy, indolence, alcoholism 
and disintegration.” There are some who 
would say these traits have been pur- 
posely fostered to keep the Indians pass- 
ive, so they won't act to fight against 
their oppression. 


, INDIANS RECAPTURE ALCATRAZ 
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Knowing what to expect from the Bur- 
eau of Indian Affairs, young militants see 
no prospect for change through normal 
channels. The BIA budget is inadequate 
to meet the Indians’ needs even if its 
bureaucrats were disposed to do so. And 
the White House does no more than pay 
lip service to those needs. Since Indians 
have no real power at the polls they are 
not misled by the illusion that they can 
appeal to their congressmen. The only 
viable alternatives concerning the BIA 
would be abolish it altogether and have 
the reservation assume self-government, 
or restructure it so that it would be an all- 
Indian administrative body. 

The new awareness and militancy a- 
mong the young American Indians has 
not been limited to seeing the sources of 
their oppression. In several concrete in- 
stances, they have begun to move to com- 
bat it. 

At a meeting of the National Congress 
of American Indians, Secretary of the In- 
terior Walter Hickel was shouted down by 
radicals in the all-Indian audience who 
told him to shut up and go home, label- 
ling him a “‘white honky.” 

But by far the most dynamic and 
meaningful of the recent attempts by 
young Indians to regain their stolen heri- 
tage is taking place on the former prison 
island of Alcatraz in the San Francisco 
Bay. There hundreds of young Indians, 
supported by their tribal elders, have 
seized the land and reclaimed it as “In- 
dian land; they vow to stay there per- 
manently. 

They hope to set up an Indian cultural 
and ecological center, a university and a 
training school on their island. 

The Alcatraz land grab is also seen as 
an important first step in the Indian’s at- 
tempt to reclaim at least unused Federal 
lands for use by the Indian peoples. The 
take-over of Alcatraz has been receiving 
widespread support in the Bay Area, and 
may well signal the beginning of a new era 
for the American Indians. 
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(The following article is reprinted from 
the San Francisco Good Times, and was 
written by someone who, coincidentally, 
is named Harry) 


the following pr 


of our present dilemna. 


for cause. 


cide and king of destruction. 


sparkling new reality. It feels good, it 


IF no one hid from one another 


had no secrets and false assumptions— 
then there might be a human race, and 
‘ife in general, in fifty years. 

Walk around the financial district and 


224 W Read St at Tyson 
wii 33rd St atGreenmount | 
a 1517 Wisconsin Ave 


TE BUM STEER LTD.) 


naked if we want 


In the interests of developing a sound | see all the up tight foolish contemptible 
and well-rounded policy with the aim of | builders of power. Think how ordinary, 
total revolution, we feel it incumbent these pillars of justice would appear-if 
upon us to bring to your consideration stripped of their proud féathers. How 

5 ot it be resolved oak: due to the im- real each of us would become. How de- 
pending death of the planet, change must | Pendent on the realization that each of 
occur us is different—that each of us in unique: 

Let it be realized that our past mode Remember—that as long as we cling 
of life must in some part be the cause| to our fake images and cherished fears 
it will be just that long that we deny 
In fact, share with me a sense of guilt | ourselves freedom. 


mind, unchain your body. Be free. 


and common criminality for our current : , , 
state of affairs. “Oh, nv,” cry I, but “yes” Unchain your heart, unchain your 
says reason and | search my anima! past Now this would be the palce to Hist 


Repent brother! Throw off your clo- several smashing arguements to uphold’ 
thes! Weep, brother! Accept your sins the cause of nakedness, but they would 
in your nakedness. Think! Accept your only be the ones that would occur to 
your pitiful condition as creator of geno*| you if you thought about it—no pockets 
for money—no upkeep—freedom of mov- 

Then as we all wander around naked-| ement, etc. Or I might destroy all ob- 
there will Suddenly dawn—d bright and- jections, which, as you can speedily real- 
anand ize—only comes to one rational compl 

— , aint—the cold. Okay, I’ll admit to a blan- 

IF we accepted ourselves for what we| Ket: on cold days—(an all-purpose, see- 

re. through plastic protector might be best) 

IF we could see and feel each other as | So there remains nothing for us to do, 
human. but shed our clothes and sins, and watch 

IF we did without props and if we| in delight as the previous order falls 
apart—for if we all did it surely would. . 

On the other hand if this simple me- 
asure for peace won’t appeal to you, try 
another—Boycott Christmas! 


W 
cecum, AEYO 


Now don't laugh, and no, don’t tell me your 
name, or your occupation. We know better 
than that — you and |. We've been around 
for a long, long time. 


We've had many names—many jobs, 


learned many lessons. We've seen nations 


founded, watched them blossom, bear fruit 
and wither to dust. Yes, we've outlived 
the mightiest of civilizations. 

We've been of many colors, of many faiths. 
We've lived and died, many times. We've 
worn many bodies, had many loves. 


And here we are, doing it all again. No 
more aware of our past, our precious heri- 
tage, than we were last time — or the time 
before. Oh, perhaps a bit more aware, but 
we go on creating lusts and loves, acting 


out our roles in total involvement so that 
we may forget what we really know . 


what we have known all along. 


Think back. Remember back to when you 
were a child. How far back can your mind 
take you? Do you remember being five years 
old — your first day in kindergarten? Do 
you remember your third birthday party? 
Your first? Do you remember being born? 
You know you were, why can't you remem- 


ber? It is all there, hidden in the deeper 
recesses of your mind. 


We all are able to remember back to our 


birth, back even to previous lives. There 
are hundreds of well-documented cases 
available for your inspection (see recom- 
mended readings) which statistically verify 
instances of past |ife recollections. And 
with the increased awareness of today’s 
parents who, in understanding that much 
of their children’s “fahtasies” bear an ele- 
ment of truth, more and more data is 
being collected and reviewed. 

Recognizing the fact that we have indeed 
existed in different bodies, different places 
and different times, opens up exciting new 
vistas of thought: 

If we do not cease to exist at death, what 
happens to us? Is it possible to gain first 
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POWER TO THE PEOPLE! 

FREE KIM AGNEW! 

Three hundred hardy demonstrators 
screamed these chants. Our beloved vice 
president was in town, of course, and we 
went out to greet him in our proper man- 
ner. It seems that when Spiro is in town 
he brings bad vibes and bad weather. It 
rained the entire night. We had a short 
rally and also we had 50 people march 
in front of the hall. 

One complaint: Don’t call cops “‘Pigs.”’ 
That only increases hostilities. 

The Greek patriots who demonstrated 
gave some colorful language over the bull- 
horn — in Greek. 

Isn’t it terrible our good vice president 
can’t appear without those rowdies? Oh 
My! 


u? 


hand knowledge of levels of existence such 
as tnose we pass into atter death while we 
are still alive? Why do we continue this 
cycle of lives? 


Are there universal laws and forces opera- 
tive upon us with which we are presently 
unfamiliar? 


How can we develop ourselves so that we 
may understand this experientially? It is 
only through first hand, practical knowledge 
that we may truly understand, for mere 
intellectual knowledge is always shadowed 
by doubt. 


The past lies in waiting for man to dis- 

cover its secret. “For as lessons are 

learned, they are ignored. The journey of 

Life, the long flow of Identity, is a flurry of 

beginnings so separated from the Begin- 

ning that, in the farthest turn of the Wheel, 

the beginning of the Cycle is forgotten.” 

. Live in the Light @ 

Recommended Reading: 

Reincarnation Marcia Moore 

Reincarnation Swami .Abhedananda 

Reincarnation: East-West Anthology Head 
& Cranston 

Winged Pharoah and Many Lifetimes Joan 
Grant 

Through Death to Rebirth Perkins 

Across the Unknown Sewhite 

Books by Gina Cerminara 

Books by Edgar Cayce 
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by H: LAWRENCE LACK 


At a conference held in Cincinnati over 
Thanksgiving weekend, The Peacemakers, 
whose pioneering noncooperation cam- 
peigns helped set off nationwide move- 
ments of draft and tax resistance, resolv- 
ed to tackle what they see as a crucial 
characteristic of the American garrison 
state — the private ownership of land. 

The Cincinnati conference established 
a Peacemaker Land Trust to serve as a 
demonstration project in how the control 
of land and other basic natural resources 
can be handed over to communities that 
need access to these resources and are pre- 
sently deprived of that access. 

The new Land Trust, which will be in- 
corporated as soon as possible, will work 
like this: Peacemakers will solicit gifts of 
land, accepting only parcels that are held 
free and clear with the understanding 
that the lands will be held by the Trust 
in perpetuity. The gifted lands will be 
listed and thoroughly described in “The 
Peacemaker’’ (10208 Sylvan Ave., Cincin- 
nati 41, Ohio), “The Green Revolution” 
(Rt. 1, Freeland Maryland 21063), and 
various other publications. Persons inter- 
ested in these lands, either for themselves 
or for others, will be asked to contact the 
Trust. Whenever possible, the Trust will 
try to find out whether in the vicinity of 
gifted lands there are landless people who 
could make use of the offered parcels. 

After a few months of listings, a meet- 
ing will be arranged at some convenient 
time and place for all those who have ex- 
pressed interest in a given Trust site. 
Someone representing the Trust will also 
attend. At these meetings the prospective 
users (trustees) of the site will discuss 
how they, or some of them, can jointly 
make use of the land that has been made 
available. If there are more parties inter- 
ested in a given plot than that plot can 
support, they themselves will work out 
which of them can best use it. 

A tentative outline of how the new- 
born association (or “‘trusthold’’) will use 
its land will then be given to the Trust, 
which will examine and approve such 
plans. 

The Trust itself will not attempt to in- 
fluence how these groups of trustholders 
will make use of their lands, but certain 
ground rules have been laid down for the 
operation of the Trust. 

1) Those making use of Trust lands 
should not, prior to their becoming ‘trus- 
tees, be landowners; and, should they ac- 
quire other land holdings during their 
tenure on Trust lands, they should, with- 
in a reasonable time either return their 
Trust lands to the Trust and move to 
their own land, or else gift their non-Trust 
lands to the Trust. Use of the Trust lands, 
thus, is to be offered only to previously 
landless people. 

2) Trustees, associations of trustees, 
etc., will not be empowered, not shall 
they sell or lease their trustholds or any 
part thereof, and that when they no long- 
er have use for Trust Lands they will so 
inform Peacemakers, so that the land can 
be offered to another user or other users. 

3) No user of Trust lands will be asked 
to pay anything for the use of those lands 

4) The trustees using Trust lands, 
rather than the Trust, will be responsible 
for paying (or otherwise dealing with) 
local land and other taxes during their 
tenure, and that the trustees will also be} 
responsidle for the upkeep and mainten- 
ance of the land and any improvements 
which exist upon it. Trustees will be free 
to — and hopefully will — make improve- 
ments on the land they use, but should 
they no longer wish to make use of their~ 
trust hold, these improvements will revert 
to the trust along with the land. 


5) If outside workers are employed by 
trustees on Trust lands, the increased pro- 
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fits that result from their work shall be 
shared equally with them. 

Aside from these conditions the Trust 
will leave the use of lands it provides up 
to the users. Even the above conditions 
will not be enforced by legal instruments. 
The Peacemakers avoid recourse to the 
law on principle, convinced that moral 
suasion is preferable to the “legitimate 
force”’ of law wherever differences among. 
people arise. Eviction, or anything akin to 
it, will not be practiced by the Trust, and 
users of Trust lands will have secure ten- 
ure in these lands as long as they need 


them. 
Those who pointed out the possibility 


.that lands assigned for use by the Trust 


might be denuded of trees or misused in a 
host of other ways were answered at the 
conference by others who pointed out 
that if persuasion by Peacemakers was un- 
successful in warding off such problems, 
satyagraha (the Gandhian “truth-force”’) 
could be used. Chuck Matthei, the in- 
famous Chicago draft resister, recounted 
an incident some years ago when he'd 
saved a grove of trees at the Connecticutt 
CNVA farm by threatening to organize a 
tree sit-in. 

The issue of‘ how to acquire lands for 
the Trust came in for some examination. 
A good number of people seemed to 
think that if the idea of a trust is to free 
land from the depreciations of the pro- 
perty system, where speculative buying 
and selling inflates the value of most land 
beyond what many who need it can af- 
ford to pay, then purchase should be a- 
voided in the procurement of Trust lands. 

This feeling reflects the general means- 
ends position of The Pea , who 
hold that a violent means cannot accom- 
plish a nonviolent end. If the property 
system is a form of violence, it should be 
by-passed in the formation of a Trust, not 
bought off, or so the conference at least 
tentatively concluded. 

To those who were skeptical about the 
efficacy of the voluntary. donation me- 
thod for getting significant amounts of 
land, the example of Gramdan was cited. 
Gramdan, which was begun in India in 
1949 by Gandhi’s chosen “successor”, 
Vinoba Bhave, is a massive application of 
the land trust idea. The Gramdan move- 
ment now controls more than half of all 
the land previously held by indigenous 
landlords in Bihar, one of India’s poorest 
states, and is expected to similarly “take 
over” three to six more of the remaining 
fifteen states by 1975. While Gramdan 
does plan to control the legislatures of 
these states, its program calls for the 
wholesale decentralization of government 
to the village level and the abolition of 
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“politics as usual.” 

The Peacemakers who attended the 
Thanksgiving conference, whieh dealt with 
a whole series of questions beside the 
Trust — non-cooperation in prison, non- 
payment of income taxes, the draft in 
Puerto Rico, and a good many other 
things — showed a marked preference for 
making changes in social relations over 
discussing what changes might be made. 

Decisions of the conference were made 
with great care, and always by consensus 
(unanimity) rather than by vote. The in- 
tensity of some of the discussions and 
the cautious refusal to undertake projects 
on which no clear consensus emerged 
came acrogs at first as a proclivity to talk 
everything to death. But as potential pro- 
jects were compared with past ones it be- 
came clear that the agenda dealt with 
what the people present were going to do 
with their lives and not with lip service to 
distant social blueprints or theories. 
Hence, presumably, the care that was 
taken. 

The Peacemakers are interested in the 
experimental creation of alternatives to 
the present violent order. While they are 
strongly convinced that the everyday vio- 
lence of the existing society must be con- 
fronted and challenged with active non- 
violence, they are even more convinced 
that if their challenges are to be effective 


‘they must look constantly to improving 


the quality of their own lives and their re- 
lations to others. 

An introductory leaflet handed out in 
Cinci says, “Peacemakers is a movement 
dedicated to the transformation of so- 
ciety through the transformation of the in- 
dividuals therein — inner transformation... 
Association of those who want to make 
changes in themselves at the same time 
that they seek to create a better society 
forms the grass roots of a new society 
based on spiritual values and human 
brotherhood.” The Land Trust is seen as 
this kind of association. 

The Peacemaker Land Trust joins other 
such ventures which are also attempting 
to accomplish land redistribution along 
with the development of new commun- 
ities by means of land trusts. A number 
of still-existing small trustholds have been 
organized or influenced by economist 
Ralph Borsodi, who has been experiment- 
ing in this ‘‘medium” since the early 
1930’s when he set up a network of new 
and substantially self-sufficient home- 
steads around Dayton, Ohio. These home- 
steads (and others of the Borsodi type) 
have convinced many of the value of rural 
revival as a defense against the insecurities 
and dangers of an over-industrial econ- 
omy. 
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The New Hampshire Rural Land Trust, 
set up by Art Harvey and others in 1968, 
is somewhat similar to the new Peacemak- 


er Trust except that it contemplates pur- 


chasing low cost lands and applying a low- 
rent lease to those who will use its lands. 
NHRLT now has 74 acres of woodland 
and orchard for assignment to new users 
(write c/o Arthur Harvey, Canterbury, 
N.H. 03224) 

A much more wide scale land trust ef- 
fort is in the works; it is New Commun- 
ities, Inc. (c/o Robert Swann, Voluntown, 
Conn.) Organized in 1968, ‘New Com- 

also expects to employ a lease. 

for use of lands it assigns, and to pur- 
chase lands. Income from rents would be 
used to help acquire new lands for dis- 
tribution to more users. The Voluntown 
groups, which Borsodi helped to found, 
is convinced that if viable and diverse new 


communities are to be established on 


their Trust’s lands, sizable tracts should 
be purchased. New Communities is pre- 
sently negotiating the purchase of a 
4800 acre farm in Lee Co., Georgia, 
which, if secured, will be opened for the 
use of presently disposessed sharecroppers 
in the area. 

New Communities is patterning its. ef- 
forts in large part after those of the 
Israeli Jewish National Fund, which used 
a procurement program similar to the one 
described above, seeking to purchase 
large, contiguous tracts of land so that 
fairly substantial communities could be 
developed. Lessees of the Jewish National 
Fund now use almost all of the rural 
lands ‘of Israel. 

Robert Swann, the Director of New 
Communities, along with an assistant, 
Erick Hansch, succinctly explains- the 
goals of their organization in an article, 
called “The Land Trust”, which is avail- 
able from them at the address given a-| 
bove. 

The Peacemakers have, prior to the’ 
Cincinnati conference, received offers of 
several small tracts of land, some of 
which will no doubt be among the first 
lands to become part of the newly formed 
Trust. 

The Peacemaker Land Trust is active- 
ly seeking offers of land, both urban and 
rural, Until incorporation is accomplish- 
ed, gifted lands will probably be held by 
one or more individual Peacemakers with 
the understanding that they will be signed 
over to the Trust as soon as it becomes a 
legal receivor. Anyone interested in the 
possibility of gifting lands, or in finding 
out more about the Trust, is urged to 
contact the Peacemaker Land Trust Com- 
mittee, c/o Kay Farwell, Rt. 1, Box 129, 
Freeland Maryland 21053. 
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Berkeley, Cal. (Tribe/UPS) — What if 
they gave a parking lot and nobody came? 

The most exspensive one in the worid 
opened Wednesday on the land that was 
once People’s Park, but not one car used 
it. 

People’s Pickets and Saboteurs report- 
ed that not even one car had attempted 
to park there all day. 

The gates of the easternmost strip of 

the park were opened, allowing public ac- 
cess for the first time since May 15. In- 
‘Stead of grass, flowers and walkways, 
however, the curious found the ground 
hidden by a thick layer of asphalt covered 
by gravel. It was just like what the mass 
bustees had been forced to lie on for 
hours in Santa Rita May 22. 

White lines were painted over the gra- 
vel, dividing the land into forty approxi- 
mately equal resting places for automo- 
biles. The innovative found that the white 
lines could be easily removed by scuffing 
the gravel. 

Picket lines were set up, but no one 
tried to cross them. Signs read “Don’t 


park on your brother’s blood,” and “Park, . 


not parking lot.” 
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People rooting through the gravel at 
the gate of the lot found a plaque stating 
that this was “Property of the Regents of 
the University of California. Permission 
to enter or pass through is revocable at 
any time.” A sign on the gate irformed 
the world that the lot was for the use of 
cars with “I-D” permits only. 

The gates to the entrance were soon 
blown down by a strong gust of wind. Sev- 
eral yards of cable reinforcing the fence 
were also blown away by the gust of 
wind. 

Another gust of wind painted “‘Reserv- 
ed — J. Rector” over the entrance to the 
lot, on several signs, and on some of the 
cement blocks marking off parking spaces 
in the lot itself. The wind was painting 
some more when a plainclothesman ad- 
vanced on it and blew it away. 

A People’s Picket informed the Tribe 
that the community was going to put up 
a sign at the lot saying “Park here — do- 
nate your car to the revolution.” If not 
the car, at least the valve stems. 

That land, like Carthage, is sterile, and 
will not be used until the people have 
their park. They can keep us out, and we 
can keep them out. 


Canada Considering Changes in Grass Laws 


Ottawa, Ont. (LNS) — Canadian Health | cine, politics and psychology. 
Minister John Munro has indicated that Dr. -HLB. Coltram, Ontario’s supervis- 
the Canadian government is considering | ing coroner, stated that marijuana should 
action within months, to liberalize, and | be legalized and distribution’ controlled. 
‘possibly abolish, laws which ban possess-| by a federal government agency. He also 
ion and use of marijuana. suggested a study program to investigate 
Munro told a Canadian newspaper that | the effect of grass on users. : 
increasingly widespread use of pot show- Judge William Little of Ontario's Juv- 
ed that harsh penalties were not working] enile and Family Court agreed with Col- 
as a deterrent. He did not give any indi- | tram’s suggestion. The judge said that he 
cation, however, that the government} would rather see young people smoke 
would change its stiff laws against the| marijuamathan tobacco. . +)., 
sale of grass. The judge declared that laws against 
The Canadian government has establ-| persons under 16 years possessing tobacco 
ished a commission to make an intensive| should be enforced despite the unpopu- 
study of the drug problem, and a prelini~] larity of these laws. In June, Judge Little 
inary report is due next January. A final| convicted a 15-year-old Toronto girl of 
report will not be issued until June 1971.| illegal possession of tobacco — one of the. 
The commission is staffed by recognized] first such convictions in several years in 
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by JAMES RIDGEWAY 
Hard Times/LNS 


“They (conservationists who want strip 
miners to restore land) are stupid idiots, 
socialists and commies who don’t know 
what they are talking about. | think it is 
our (coal operators’) bounden duty to 
knock them down and subject them to 
the ridicule they deserve.’’ — James D. 
Reilly, Consolidation Coal Co., in the 
Pittsburgh Press, May 8, 1969. 

Stripped of the current modish hys- 
teria, the politics of ecology seem dull 
and complicated. They less involve radi- 
cals and outraged liberals than quarreling 
groups of doctors, systems analysts, sew- 
ermen and industrialists, in the end bring- 
ing into focus the political underbelly of 
post-industrial Amenca. One way to be- 
gin is to examine three major government 
programs allegedly aimed at combating 
environmental pollution — water, air and 
pesticides — and in that way see how laws 
for controlling pollution end by making 
it legitimate. 

The water and air pollution control 
laws are written so that the burden of 
proving pollution exists is on the govern- 


ment. Federal officials must begin by de- |” 


monstrating that pollution is “interstate” 
and then proceed through an arduous 
course of meetings and hearings which 
can last for 10 or 20 years. In the end 
there is an agreed-on “abatement” plan 
stretching even further into the future, 
and dependent on government financing 
which oftentimes is not available. 

Under the water pollution law, if the 
government believes there is interstate 
pollution it can call an enforcement ‘‘con- 
ference’’ of interested parties for the pur- 
pose of reaching agreement on an abate- 
ment plan. If the conference fails, the 
government can wait six months, then call 
a hearing. If the hearing fails, the govern- 
ment must wait another six months, then 
go to court. Since the pollution law was 
passed in 1956, there have been 46 differ- 
erent enforcement actions; four of them 
have reached a hearing stage, and only 
one went to court. In practise what hap- 
pens is that the politicians, bureaucrats 
and technicians get together at a confer- 
ence and agree to meet at various dates in 
the future. Each time they meet, it is a- 
greed that progress has been made. The 
conference method helps to legitimize 
pollution by conferring it to death. 

It is only recently that pollution be- 
came such a passionate public case. In the 
early 1960s, the government seldom even 
announced the existence of an enforce- 
ment conference to the daily papers. In 
those days the conferences were the 
scenes of in-fighting among bureaucratic 
sects; lawyers against doctors, systems en- 
gineers against old fashioned sewermen; 
congressmen against state assemblymen. 
The most bitter fights took place among 
the doctors of the U.S. Public Health Ser- 
vice and a small group of lawyers, who 
shared control of the pollution program. 
The Public Health Service doctors believ- 
ed their job was to channel technical infor- 
mation and friendly advice to the doctors 
in the state health services. The state 
health services invariably controlled th 
state pollution programs, and often as 
not, were locked up with local polluting 
industry. Thus, nothing got done. For ex- 
ample, on the Raritan Bay, in New Jersey, 
the federal government has been involved 
in an enforcement conference with New 
Jersey for nearly 10 years. While the US 


Public Health Service had the upper hand 
in managing the federal program, its rep- 
resefitatives refused to pressure their doc- 
tor friends running the New Jersey pro- 
gram. On one occasion a district director 
of the US Public Health service actually re- 
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Sewerman ae 
fused to send a memorandum to the New DROGRE SS 
Jersey health service which showed that a eee 
more than 100 people had come down of se. r 

with hepatitis after eating clams taken 
from polluted beds in the state; the memo § 
urged action be taken. The doctors in § 


PHS argued with the lawyers, and finally 
in 1965 the administraion of the act was 
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taken away from the PHS and placed in- 
stead in the Interior Department, where it 
immediately became subservient to other 
sets of interests, mining, oil, etc. 

In 1965 Congress amended the basic 
water pollution law, raising the amount 
of money for building sewers, and creat- 
ing national water quality standards for ’ 
interstate streams. Under this scheme, 
states were encouraged to write standards 
based on federal criteria. The government , : 
then could either approve them, or force 4 Bis j . _ ~~ 
the state to adopt tougher rules. If a state aa > » ae 


chose not to set standards, then the . : ; : P : 
government could write them itself. At an enormous source of pollution was in | his name. A book might improve his 


the time, these amendments were viewed Blataik's idstrict. The Reserve Mining Co., image as &@ conservationist and be use- 
as tough anti-pollution measures, but | # SUbsidiary of Republic Steel, is dumping | ful in future eon eee 
that’s not the way things turned out. For 60,000 tons Of ore —e-5 _— Lake . : 
one thing, while the government sets stan- aniaiee siding _ — eek, The government’s air polution pro- 
dards, the states “classify” streams by Blatnik’s district and it created consider- gram, which is called a “center” and is 
use. This tends to work in favor of spec- able employment in an area which had | based in HEW, is a feeble water polution 
ial interest groups, especially industry. If en P reviously starving. (After conser- | program. The federal government cannot 
large companies don’t care for pollution | V@4Omsts set up @ cry, the government | set clean air standards, but only recom- 
standards, they threaten to pull out of a eventually called an enforcement confer- | mends criteria for such standards to the 
state, creating the specter of diminished | “"-) ae ; states. They do as they like. It does peri- 
tax revenue and unemployement. Since Nixon’s election things have | odically hold enforcement conferences. 
The water quality standard amend- | been Slower than usual at water pollu- | Bight have been called to date. Most in- 
ments were passed in 1965; the standards | tion headquarters in Washington. Nixon's | vojve relatively small cities, and the air 
were supposed to be submitted by June | “Clean Water Team” consists of Carl | poltution people stay clear of places like 
30, 1967. However, as 1969 draws to an | Klein, a Chicago savings bank lawyer | [o5 Angeles or New York, where there 
end, 28 states have yet to file complete | fiend of the late Senator Dirksen, who | are big messes. The air pollution center’s 
standards. Even where states have filed | i8 assistant secretary of Interior, and | most celebrated case to date was its vic- 
complete standards and the government | David Dominick, a 32-year-old a tory in federal court against a chicken 
has approved them, the date of implemen- | Of Peter Dominick, the reactionary Colo- | rendering plant which sent bad smells 
tation may be some way off in the future. | #40 senator. Not long after he took | from Maryland to Delaware. Major moves 
A usual implementation date is 1972. office, Klein asked Edgar Speer, president | in air pollution, such as attacks on auto 
Moreover, during LBJ’s reign, the then | Of US Steel, to stop by the Interior De- | makers for conspiring to delay the devel- 
Interior Secretary Stewart Udall was | P2ftment for one of the Mr. Clean Water | opment of emission control, come out of 
caught in the embarrassing position of ap- | #W@rds Wally Hickel was handing out. | the White House. During Johnson’s ad- 
proving water quality standards of the | The — a sinnaeiles i necieration Sttices pm Pat auto subecs 
water in certain states. To rectify this | ©™barrassing since the government 18 | were stopped by the White House. In his 
mistake, Udall sought to persuade the | threatening to sue US Steel as one of the | last days, Johnson allowed an antitrust 
states to adopt the so-called “‘non-degrad- | biggest polluters in the nation. suit to be brought against them. Since 
ation clause,” which says they are pledged A couple of weeks ago the Nixon gang | then, Nixon has terminated the suit. The 
not to lower existing water quality. That | threw @ booze party at the Washington | air pollution control division remains at 
created a fresh quarrel, and so far only 15 | Hilton for 600 executives who are inter | best a public relations maneuver. The 
states have signed non-degradation clauses. | ested in sewage treatment. Each execu- | government has no power to control air 
(It was Udall’s misfortune to unduly a- | tive paid $100, to get in. Clean Water | pollution, and what little regulatory ma- 
larm people. The non-degradation clause | Speer set the meeting — We Oppose | chinery does exist is seldom used. 
was to save face among the conservation- | tfeatment for treatment’s sake, he de- Industry is the biggest pro-pollution 
ists. Actually he had written loopholes clared, pointing out’ that onan ee ig lobby. There are others. One of the most 
throughout, In one part, for instance, the | "Ot enough earnings for ‘ideal pollu-_ peculiar consists of the sanitary engineers, 
clause says existing standards cannot be | tion abatement programs. Unless the | the men who man the sewers. One might 
lowered unless “‘such change is justifiable | ™Oney for pollution control is intelli | 30) they would be solidly for more 
as a result ~of necessary economic and gently spent — not by the dictates of pollution control, but often they oppose 


social development,” a statement which ee aa ar 3 payin nec eoapel pollution programs. The sewermen dislike 
P t hing e . peer 2 
could mean anything to anybody.) additional 10 cent improvement in - Continued on page 11 


Over the years water pollution abate- pee 7 ae 
. fishing worth $100 million?” John Swear- . 
ment programs have made tiny steps for- ; ; i y 
ward whenever the federal government ington, chairman of Standard Oi rane merr c ristmas 
paid for construction of a local sewer. nary adonange beat pman bens ae ie - * 
This i arg not w gan . 

Paige crate p-adic ter, but how clean, at what cost, and how 


per of the people in the House and Senate . : ; 
public works committees who control the long to do the job. These considerations 


money. Sewer money doesn’t amount to | %€ frequently ~ - stele 
much ($214 million this year), and it is | CUssions. Public enthusiasm for pollutio 

t control is matched by reluctance to pay 
even a modest share of the cost. This 


doled out according to a complicated 
fation which is meant to ensure that every , ° se 
congressman gets a little sewer for his dis- | ttitude will have to ar: 

trict. The law says the government can Earlier this year, assistant — id 
pay up to 55% of the cost of alocal pro-| Klein told the House sed oh ial 
ject, but when the Congress appropriates Committee there was no need to appro- 
$200 million and the total cost of build- priate more money for sewage grants 
ing sewers in New York State alone is $1 The pollution headquarters even had mo- 


billion, the program obviously becomes a ney left over from last year, he main- 
laugh. tained. But when the House insisted, and 

The members of the Public Works voted $600 million instead of the $214 
committee can have considerable sway in million Klein wanted, Klein said they'd 
the way pollution programs are managed: just have to live with the increase. (The 
It was in deference to John Blatnik, who Senate still must act on the bill.) 


heads the House pollution subcommittee, Meanwhile, David Dominick has or- 
that the Interior Department during LBJ’s dered his public relations men to wnite 
time suppressed a report which revealed a book which can be published under 
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federal bureaucrats messing about the 
works. They don’t care much for the new 
systems approach with all the talk of 
sewage so clean you can put it back in the 
reservoir for tap water. They’ve always 
viewed the job as carrying the shit to the 
river and dumping it in. The federal sys- 
tems engineers talk about fail-safe sewer 
plants with stand-by systems all set to 
carry the load when the big pumps jam. 
That’s pretty far-out thinking for the sew- 
er man. When the pumps clog in most 
stations, the operator looks to see if any- 
one is watching. then yanks the by-pass 
switch and shoots the raw shit into the 
stream or lake. When he gets a spare mo- 
ment, he empties the pipes and starts all 
over again. The sewermen sometimes 
lobby strongly, In Richmond, Virginia, 
for example, the citizenry is up in arms 
because the city sewermen want to turn 
off the main sewage disposal plant for 
four months while they hook up a new 
pipeline. During that period, the plan is 
to dump the raw sewage into the James 
River. The major proponents of the 
scheme include members of the state’s 
water pollution control board. 
x s bd 

Under the Federal Insictidide, Fungi- 
cide, and Rodenticide Act, the Agricul- 
tural Research Service (ARS), part of the 
Agriculture Department, is responsible 
for making sure that pesticides are both 
safe and effective before they are put on 
the market. The ARS registers all pesti- 
cides before they can be used, and if it de- 
tects a violation of the law, it can always 
cancel the registration, seize the goods, or 
ask the Justice Department to prosecute 
violators. 

Despite these broad powers, the ARS 
did not prosecute one case in 13 years, 
even though it cited thousands of com- 
panies, many of them repeatedly, for vio- 
lations. Instead the Service writes the 
chemical companies obsequious notes, 
pleading with them not to sell crummy 
and dangerous merchandise. In a few in- 
stances it seizes batches of tainted goods 
at one retail outlet, but leaves them out 
for sale at all the other outlets. 

The law says the burden of proving 
safely and efficacy is on the manufactur- 


er, but in fact, the ARS accepts the man-— 


ufacturer’s test data without checking in- 
to its validity. Once a product has been 
on the market, the ARS believes the bur- 
den of proof rests with the government, 
not the company. 

Recent investigations by a Congress- 
ional subcommittee headed by L. H. 
Fountain suggest the results of this pol- 
icy may be much more extraordinary 
than previously believed ARS officials 
cheerily tola Fountain that there were 
only 175 pesticide poisonings last year, 
and only half of that number involved hu- 
mans. However, the Public Health Service 
maintains a series of poison control cen- 
ters; they reported 5,000 instances of 
pesticide poisoning among humans, 4,000 
of them involving children under five. 
The PHS estimates total pesticide poison- 
ing at about 50,000 a year. The ARS 
pleaded ignorance of the PHS data, and it 
then came out that the government has 
no way of sending this sort of data a- 
round to different agencies. If there ever 
were a sudden, severe epidemic of pesti- 
cide poisoning, the ARS, the agency re- 
sponsible for taking the poison off the 
market, would never know about it, not 
in all likelihood would anyone else. That, 
of course, works to the benefit of the 
pesticide manufacturers. 

One of the ARS jobs is to make sure 
proper cautionary labels are placed on 
pesticide packages. Here is an example of 
how that works out: On one side of a 
label for a concentrated fly and roach 
spray, manufactured by Hysan Products 
Co. of Chicago, the directions say, “Use 
in well ventilated rooms or areas only. Al- 
ways spray away from you. Do not stay 
in room that has been heavily treated. A- 
void inhalation.” 
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But on the other side of the label, the 
directions read, “Close all doors, win- 
dows, and transoms. Spray with a fine 
mist sprayer freely upwards in all direc- 
tions so the room is filled with vapor. If 
insects have not dropped to the floor in 
three minutes repeat the spraying, as 
quantity sprayed was insufficient. After 
10 minutes doors and windows may be 
opened.”’ According to the first warning, 
one might have already succumbed at this 
point. 

When a company files for registration 
of a new pesticide, the ARS sends the ap- 
plication around to other interested gov- 
ernment agencies for their comments on 
possible adverse effects. The Public 
Health Service looks at the pesticides to 
see how they might affect humans. Over 
the years, the PHS argued that various 
pesticides should not be approved, and 


the ARS regularly ignores the warning. 


There are any number of examples of 
what happens as a result; each one more 
ghastly than the other. Here is one: Some 
time ago the ARS approved registration 
of a rodent repellent paste made of 
thalliun sulphate. The paste was distrib- 
uted about the house for rats and mice to 
eat. A number of children ate the paste 
and either became dreadfully sick or died. 
The ARS learned of the situation in 1960, 
and took steps to limit the amount of 
thallium in the products. However, that 
didn’t do any good and between 1962 
‘and 1963 400 children ate the paste and 
were poisoned. Nobody knows how many 
died. Two more years went by, and final- 
ly the ARS took what must have seemed 
to it drastic action: Registrations for 58 
thallium products were concelled. That 
supposedly means the products are off 
the market. However, in 1968 the same 
thallium products were still available m 
Washington, D.C. Asked to explain how 
this was possible, the ARS said it had no 
control ove: products already in stores or 
in shipment at the time of cancellation 
notices. 

The thallium case is not an isolated in- 
stance. According to the General Ac- 
counting Office. which made a study of 
the ARS, 11,361 new products were re- 
ferred to the Public Health Service for 
comment between January 1968 and 
March 1969. The PHS listed ‘‘objections”’ 
to 252; the ARS ignored them. 

: * = s 

It seems pretty clear that the laws 
aimed at combatting pollution function 
to make it legitimate, providing a defen- 
sive cover for the chemical and energy 
industries which do most of the pollut- 
ing, and at the same time encouraging the 
growth of competing technical staffs, 
whose livelihood in the simplest terms de- 
pends on continued environmental poll- 
ution. As pollution grows worse, the pre- 
vailing liberal response is to sink more 
money into building up the technical 
staffs, seeking solutions through govern- 
ment efficiency, and beneath that cover, 
proposing new laws under which the pop- 
ulace will be taxed to pay industries to 
install pollution abatement equipment. 
Incidentally, there is a growing market in 
this equipment, some of it made by sub- 
sidiaries of companies which do most of 
the polluting. In the future, pollution 
control will be a growth industry, depen- 
dent of course on the continued growth 
of pollution itself. In short, the liberal 
mentality is nothing more than big busi- 
ness’s slickest PR stunt, not the promise 
of better things to come. 


However, as the central government it- 
self loses momentum, and the pollution 
programs become more removed from the 
populace, they begin losing even the ap- 
pearance of legitimacy, and people turn 


to more direct action, picketing, law suits, 


sabotage, and eventually the seizure of 
land and formation of new communities. 
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TOWN MEETING 


by MIKE HUNT 


“Give me your tired, your poor, your 
huddled masses, yearning to be free” and 
I'll give them a podium to be ignored 
upon; and Baltimore began it’s first 
“Town Meeting.” Some 69 or so various 
political, religious, social and economic 
organizations gathered together at the old 
Polytechnic High School auditorium to 
say their thing to each other and to the 
City, State and Federal “elected officials” 
who gave their valuable time to listen to 
the people (hopefully). The ‘elected of- 
ficials,” or rather, the representatives of 
elected officials (we regret that the mayor 
or the pope or the king or whoever they 
are couldn’t be with us today ‘cause he’s 
playing golf or beating off or doing what- 
ever “elected officials” do on Sunday af- 
ternoons) numbering about 10 at the be- 
ginning of the meeting,dwindled within 


me f 


an hour to 5 and dropped to two before 
half-time. The two, 2nd District Assem- 
blymen Mac McCarty and Paul Sarbanrs, 
stuck it out, neither letting the other be 
“the Hero who stayed.” 

“‘My name’s Robert Fitzpatrick and I 
want to call this meeting to order” and 


everyone who is speaking today will limit 
their oratory to three minutes and I don’t 
give a shit what you got to say or how im- 
portant it is, if it ain’t said in three min- 
utes we castrate the sound system and 
you'll look like an asshole with your 
mouth moving and nothing coming out. 
And evervone got up and said that the 
war’s a drag and the bread should be used 
for whatever trip they were pushing. And 
someone got up and said he was a Black 
Panther and rapped a lot about Black 
Panther stuff and 4 Panthers made him go 
back and say he wasn’t a Panther after all 
but the Panthers didn’t disagree with 
what he said. 

An “open mike” was provided for the 
audience to ask questions of the speakers 
every half hour but since the audience 
had more to say than anyone else, that 


was cancelled after the second time. 

And a 6 hour meeting went on to 
prove that talking about it ain’t where it’s 
at. Jesus, what a bore. 
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BITS OF INFORMATION JOINED TOGETHER IN LINE, ONE BY ONE, 


BECAME “ORGANIZING PRINCIPLE OF L! 


ON THIS PLANET” 
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RISE TITANIC 


By Allan Dale iu 


A mostly maroon VW bus with Ne 
Hampshire plates hulks near the fro 
door of North Baltimore’s Church of th 
Redeemer. Shiney faced kids mill abou 
the bus as they head for the door bu 
most of them don’t notice it. It isn” 
anything our of the ordinary to them. 
They want to go inside; Jaime Brockett 
is giving a concert in there. . .the bus, 
named Thor, is his. More than transporta- 
tion, it is his home, a very definite way of 
life. Outside: an empty luggage rack, a 
“U.S.A.” sticker, a Gene McCarthy flo- 
wer, an A.A.A. emblem, and some 
detective company-cum-siren-manufactur- 
er’s admonition not to rip anything off 
under pain of hassle, fine, imprisonment, 
embarrassment and the rest of that whole 
schtick. Inside: a stereo system that 
would put most household units to 
shame; tapes running all the way from 
Buddy Holly to the more symphonic 
classics; Marvel comic books, instruments, 
clothing, matches, papers, and other sur 
vival paraphernalia. . not the least import 
ant of which is a just-purchased 39-cent 
windscreen scraper about which Brockett 
is later to say: “Dig it man, I got this 
thing for 39 cents and it really works. .. 
the only one I’ve ever had that works 
without breaking. Shit! . . “i 


He raps a lot. 


or his latest kick—right now it’s Scream- 
into the audience at the Redeemer. 


up a bit, seemed to relax—if only a 


in total communication. . 
only a part of it. 


“Remember The Wind and The Rain’’ 


included a lot of newer material. . .some 
of it from his second LP (recorded but 
not -yet mixed) like “Black Beauty” and 
Paul McNeil’s “Sunshine Lady.” He raps 


Rides a Black Horse Raga’—which is an 
intense guitar trgatment of the essential 
feeling of Indian music rather than an 
imitation raga-sans-sitar. He builds his 
show to the climactic conclusion with his 
own incredibly personalized, 20-minute 
version of “The Sinking ofthe U.S.S. 
Titanic.” 

As an encore, Brockett did two songs, 


.Wow! 

Finally I go inside and somebody says 
“Hey, he gets in free’”’ which turned out 
to be pretty cool since there weren’t 
any seats left anyway-that’s probably 
some kind of first for Baltimore: an 
anything-but-overpublicized folk music} “One for you and one for me.” The 
concert sold out on a rainy night. . .| first was a fiercely anti-war song by Dave 
something’s happening in Baltimore and| VanRonk which should appear eventually 
it sure looks good. in the play that Dave has been writing 

Bette White, a local ballad singer,| for years, and the other was Jaime’s 
opened the first part of the concert.| special people song, learned from his 
She is steeped in the folk tradition but} close friend Rambling Jack Elliot. . . 
rounds out her repertoire with a generous} “Don’t Think Twice.’} While playing this 
sampling of her own material. . .mostly| classic Dylan song, Jaime ambled through 
introspective songs that rank among the] the audience, singing, playing, and being 
best I’ve heard. She infuses many of her] sung to. . .he was making his point—we’re 
vocals with adventurous excursions into 
the world of jazz tangents. Her music is 
marked by widely ranging textures and 
emotional dynamics. Her voice is first a 
shreik, then a murmer; harsh, then gentle; 
‘it pleads, it begs, it cries, it howls, it 
laughs, it loves, it challenges, and just 
generally wrecks your mind. Accompany- 
ing herself on mandolin, 6 and 12 string 
guitars, she was backed on electric bass 
by Jim Beineman. 

After a brief intermission (and this 
one really was brief) Brockett appeared, 
catrying a Martin D-28/42 guitar that 
flashed abalone all over the room. 

He stands for a moment before begin- 
ning to play—not relaxed but confident 
and poised, sizing up the audience, check- 
ing vibrations. His eyes reflect God knows 
how many miles of travel in Thor and 
the fifty-odd ten dollar-cars he had 
before that—they reflect rodeo rides, 
Geremia, VanRonk, Elliot, and there’s 
a hint of a really together couple of 
Hours just prior to this concert. 


die, what you do in between is up to you 
and nobody can take it away from you 
either.” 


There is an aura, a mystique about 
Brockett that follows him—preceeds him, 
really—and it endows him with near leg- 
endary proportions. His reputation start- 
ed burgeoning 2 or 3 years ago in Boston | 
and, since the release of his first Oracle 
LP has been growing even more. Brockett 
is unique among modern folk singers. He 
is a crusader without really crusading: 
his guitar style was obviously in 
the bives but he doesn’t play blues; he 
is a traditiqnalist but he is about as far 
into contgmporary sopg as anyone has 
gotten so fat. There really isn’t anyone 
elge like him. . .but still, he has a close 
personal contact with his audjence. He 
makes you feel as though he’s singing and 
playing just for you. He hgs the facility 
of being on an intinate level with the 
individual members of his audience. 


Not necessarily about: 
anything in particular. It might be Spiro, 
Edgar Casy, the draft, loco weed, an old 
friend, Thor, the ocean, pigs, rednecks, 


ing Yellow Zonkers, which he threw out 
After the first few songs, he warmed 


little. He looked around more, nodded 
occasionally to old friends, and rapped a 
lot. The rapping is important because it 
is part of the total Jaime Brockett pack- 
age. . Jaime Brockett singing songs isn’t 
really Jaime Brockett—not anymore any- 
way. A Brockett concert is an excerise 


.the music is 


Jaime split his appearance into 2 long: 
sets. The songs were mostly from his 


LP during the first half. The second half 


some more and then plays his “Death 


all in this together, ““You live and you 


‘HOUS 


wv STEPHEN HOWARD, M.D. 


Q. I have been thinking about drop- 
ping acid but I have held back because 
someday I might want to have children. I 
wouldn’t want to do anything which 
would be permanently damaging to a fu- 
ture child. 

I know that acid taken during a preg- 
nancy will cause deformities to the un- 
born child. Would taking acid once or 
twice cause permanent damage to my 
genes, or is it only when it is taken repeat- 
edly? I would like more information on 
this subject based on cases of children 
born to women who have taken acid. 

How important is the father’s part? If 
the father is a head will it have as much 
effect on a future child as when the 
mother is a head? 

A. I too wish I had more information 
based on cases of children born to women 
who have taken acid. Since the drug is 
illegal and most people ‘will not admit 
openly to having taken it, no really good 
surveys have been possible. 

However, it is fair to say that the 
whole business has been at the very least 
grossly exaggerated in the popular press. 
Some studies of the effects of acid on 
chromosomes have concluded that there 
are chromosomal changes, and these stud- 
ies are always widely publicized; about an 
equal number os studies have failed to 
show these changes, but these studies 
don’t seem to get into the papers. And if 
ere are changes, no reputable authority 
has ever claimed that these are significant; 
in other words, not all chromosome 
changes will effect offspring — some seem 
to be harmless. Chromosome changes are 
caused by many drugs, including aspirin, 
caffeine, and the phenothiazines which 
are used as tranquilizers and anti-naus- 
eants. As far as anyone knows, no harm 
has come of the use of these drugs. If the 
use of LSD led to later birth defects, we 
might expect to have seen an enormous 
“outbreak of deformed infants in the past 
few years, as with the thalidomide disas- 
ter; but there has been no rise in the rate 
of birth deformities during this time. Des- 
pite the full-color horror stories in the 
magazines, there is absolutely no evidence 
to back up the idea. 


It is known, however, that many drugs 
can be dangéfous to the unborn child 
during pregnancy, and acid may be one of 
them. I would strongly advise against tak- 
ing any drug while you are pregnant un- 
less it is prescribed by your doctor, who 
knows which drugs have been proven safe. 


Q. I’m an 18-year-old college student. 
Often when I’m necking or petting with a 
girl I get a very hard erection. This can be 
embarrassing, and I'd like to know if 
there’s any way to prevent it or hide it 
from the girl. 

A. You may be able to prevent it by 
thinking of something that really turns 
you off, like jumping in a cold shower, or 
making it with Pat Nixon or shooting 
your toe off. But why bother? It’s 2 per- 
gectly natural part of sexual contact, and 
you have no cause to be embarrassed. If I 
were a girl, I'd take it as a compliment. 


Q. I have a problem. My conscience. 
It was installed in me by my (excuse the 
expression) father. My problem is I have 
boyfriend who is very hip, and believes 
free love. So do I, if you really love the 
. Anyway I keep backing because 
f my conscience, I think of what my 
father has always told me. Stuff like, he 
on’t respect you, you'll get a bad repu- 
tion, think of me and all the trouble I 
t to bring you up to be a good cath- 
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olic. I’m between my father whom I hate 
and my boyfriend whom I love. What 
shall I do? . 

. A. When the editor passed this letter 
to me, I had an awful sense of the famil- 
iar; I could probably find thousands of 
young chicks to sign mimeographed cop- 
ies. Unfortunately it would need thou- 
sands of replies, for there is no pat answer 
to your question. 

Part of it is a matter of age, and your 
letter doesn’t mention how old you are.. 
If you’re 25 and writing this letter, you 
have a very serious hang-up and ought to 
talk to a psychiatrist about it. But if 
you’re 15 to 18, as I’m guessing, then 
your problem is not at all unusual. 

Maybe I can clear-up a few things for 
you. There are still some men who can- 
not respect a girl who goes to bed with 
them; these fellows are rather mixed up 
about their own views of sex. But they 
are a minority today and among our gen- 
eration, and they certainly do not fit the 
description of “hip.” Statistics show us 
that only a minority of girls getting mar- 
ried today are virgins, and that many have 
had two, four, or more lovers. Can we be- 
lieve that all these guys they are marrying 
do not respect them? 

A “bad reputation” can indeed be a 
problem if you are still in high school, or 
in a very small college, or living in a small 
community where everyone knows every- 
one else’s business. The word here is dis- 
cretion, both for you and your boyfriend. 

Your Catholicism I can say little about; 
for this is a matter of your own beliefs (or 
lack of them). What I believe or what 
your father believes is not very important; 
what do YOU believe? 

Other than this it is hard for me to ad- 
vise you. If I told you to go ahead, would 
you do it for that reason? And if I told 
you not to, would that stop you? 

I would say that if you feel this much 
doubt and confusion, it might be wise to 
hold off until you can settle in your own 
mind what you believe. It is very ques- 
tionable whether sex ever hurt anyone, 
but guilt over sex certainly does. If you 
do decide to go ahead with it, for heaven’s 
sake be sure you know what you’re doing 
atout birth control. 


Q. You said something in your last 
column about “If there are good reasons 
to stop smoking grass, narcotics addiction 
is not one of them.” Do you know any 
good reasons to stop? 

A. It’s illegal. 

‘Send your questions to HOUSE CALL, 
HARRY, 233 East 25th Street, Balti- 
more, Maryland 21218. Names and ad- 
dresses will not be printed, but should 
be included,so that questions not used 
in the paper may be answered person- 
ally.) 


merry 


christmas 
from 


_ Gulliver's 
Books 


The Book Peoples’ 
Book Store 
in Baltimore 


2514 N. Charles 
Pty: NEW LOCATION 

Open to 6 
467-0813. turday 
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by STEVE BURNS 


You could see it in her eyes: “Fuck off, 
man,” as she shook off the promoter- 
type - with - hair - just - long - enough - 
to - be - straight. Janis said music is free- 
dom and invited all many-thousands of 
us into the orchestra area ... and then she 
jumped in... and then the cops freaked... 

In the front rows all of us poverty 
stricken HARRY-folk and rich teeny-bop- 
pers were dancing and bouncing on the 
chintzy foam rubber Civic Center seats. 
Every few minutes the cops would at- 
tempt to push back the kids in front of 
the stage, the energy transferred back like 
the grooving mass on top of the seats fell 
over. 

Joplin dug it all; wiggling her beauti- 
ful white-soul ass in Baltimore Street, 
bump-end-grind right in our noses, singing 
“try a little harder,” getting really pissed 
when the cops took some kids out, and 
telling them that she wasn’t afraid — they 
could go home because she didn’t need to 
be protected from her people. 

But THEY were efraid: the promoters, 
cops, schools, corporations, army, govern- 
ment. Order was in danger of breaking 
down — what if those middle class teeny- 
boppers went out and did what they 
wanted to do! You could feel the Country 
Corporation Machine tremble with the 
music — with every bounce of Janis’ ass 
like it was an SDS raised fist. Music is 
freedom is revolution! 

The next step is no promoters, no five- 


dollar records — Janis Joplin free and 


smiling in the streets. I’m waiting... 


Bell Bottoms, Body Shirts, Turtlenecks, Belts, Boots, Shoes, 
Fat Ties, European Suits, Elephant Pants, Etc., Etc., Etc. 


BUST 
DENEMT 


by MICHAEL HUNT 


After four months of creative efforts 
towards opening a coffeehouse, Larry 
Mentor answered a knock on the collage 
covered door to find the forces of moral 
and legal indignation calling his name. 
There, red-haired Trooper Ireland insisted 
that Larry sold him some hash, and in- 
vited him to the fourteenth century 
stone and steel palace that the Blue 
Meanies call “home.” 

Larry’s mother, bless her heart, ans- 
wering her son’s only permitted commun- 
ication, drained her savings account, and 
sped in great haste to barter for the free- 
dom of her son. With the ever-rising cost 
of freedom these days, this left the Men- 
tor household in financial dissaray, and 
the cerebral intercourse suffered by Larry 
caused him to decide to give up his part 
in the project at which he had worked so 
long and hard. 

Meanwhile, back at the coffeehouse, 
Larry’s partner and ever-trusting sidekick, 
‘Barry, began a search throughout the 
‘sleepy village of Charles, and beyond, 
searching for the person who would fill 
the incredible void created by Larry’s 
absence. 

Across the street, a wondering min- 
strel (me) sat busily at his typewriter, in- 
vestigating the word combinations in the 
top line of keys (QWERTYUIOP), when 
open flung the door, and in stepped 
Barry 


ee 


anna run a coffeehouse?” 

“Why not?” 

And then and there, a new everlasting 
partnership was formed, and the two set 
out to complete the postponed project. 

Now in its final stages of preparation, 
it is hereby announced and decreed that 
the coffeehouse, The Seed of Discovery 
by name, will open its doors to the pub- 
lic at 7:30pm on Saturday, December 
20 at 236 East 25th St. on the corner of 
Guilford. There will be refreshments and 
entertainment and the proceeds from the 
first couple of week’s business will be do- 
nated to the Mentor household to aid in 
their protection from the shackels of 
American Justice. Bring your good vibes 
and pocketbooks and help show Larry 
that his work was not in vain. 


ecord 
eview 


by ART LEVINE 


After listening to Let it Bleed, the new 
Stones album, and coming away totally 


stunned and overwhelmed, you rightfully 
ask, how in God’s name does Jagger do it? 
We have to remember who he is when we 
hear that dark, black, powerful voice of 


his. He is, after all, a thin, long-haired, 


white, young Englishman who even went 
to, of all things, the London School of 
Economics. 

And still he does it. He does what so 
few white performers can do. He can sing 
with soul. He has somehow incorporated 


into that drug-racked, skinny body of his 


the essence of black singing. It is not just 
getting the phrasing down, or being able 
to say “befo’ ” instead of “before,” or 
the thousand and one things that even if 
exactly copied do not guarantee that you 
will sound like a Chess recording. You 
have to absorb, as Jagger has so evidently 
done, years and years of black singers, you 
have to listen to those records of labels 
like Okeh and Bluenote and Chess, until 
somehow, magically, it comes out sound- 
ing genuine. I guess technically Jagger 
shouldn’t be able to genuinely sing with 
that voice because he’s not black. But if 
you want to sing blues and soul there are 
certain requirments you have to fill, and 
one of those is black dialect. There is no 
way around it. You can’t say, “I am talk- 
ing about the Midnight Rambler,” but 
you have got to say, “Ahm talkin’ "bout 
de Midnight Rambler.” 

All of these white blues singers, like 
Joe: Cocker and John Hammond, and 
Koerner, Ray, and Glover, and John May- 
all, all of them must suffer from the basic 
schizophrenic contradiction — “Am I 
real? Can I really sing the blues if I have 
to put on an accent?” Unfortunately, the 
requirements of the art demand of white 
performers that they put on an accent. 
And so they all must live with this feeling 
of unreality about what they do. And 
what can the white performer do about 
it? He is driven by the overwhelming vi- 
tality of the blues to perform and write 
and listen to them, but yet his is always 
trapped by his whiteness. He must simply 
put on the accent, until he can-incorpor- 
ate the sound and feeling of blues to such 
an extent that the black voice is complete- 
ly his. But he can’t simply ape some black 
singer, he has to. bring some originality to 
it. 

To me, only Koerner, Ray, and Glover, 
and Mick Jagger have successfully over- 
come this problem. Joe Cocker is, in my 
eyes, a phenomena of nature. A Ringling 
Brothers Barnum and Bailey freak, a 
Cockney wonder who can do an exact im- 
itation of Ray Charles. Thus, along with 
early Steve Winwood, he is elevated to 
enormous heights by his fans because he 
has the ability to copy perfectly the man 
with the most amazing, powerful, and 
funky voice thatthas ever existed — Mr. 
Ray Charles. Cocker is, admittedly, great 
to listen to, because it’s nice hearing Ray 
Charles doing songs like, “I Shall Be Re- 
leased,” and, “With a Little Help From 
My Friends.” However, let us never for- 
get that’s all he is doing. If Charles had 
enough sense to pick the fantastic mater- 
ial that Cocker does, Joe Cocker would, I 
hope, be sent back to England to live the 
rest of his life in 2 record shop. Only Jag- 
ger has managed to sing with soul, and 
still obtain some originality. Jagger sounds 
like all great black singers, and at the 


same time, like none of them. He sounds ' 


only like Mick Jagger. And he sounds 
great. 

Especially on Let it Bleed. This album 
wraps up in a powerful combination the 
Stones’ long-time emphasis on sex and 
violence. One song is the epitome of this 
wicked stress on violence and dark sexual- 


ity. It is the masterpiece, “Midnight Ram- 
bler,” a driving song, perfectly timed 
to the rhythms of fucking, guaranteed to 
scare the shit out of suburban housewives, 
and prove, once and for all, that the 
Stones are the most fantastic degenerates 
that ever lived. It’s a song, of course, a- 
bout a rapist, and it’s the kind of rapist 
who's going to put a fist through your 
plate-giass windows and tear down your 
doors and run down your marble hall- 
ways and stick a knife down your throat. 
And Baby it hurts, Yeah. No wonder he 
says, “Everybody got to know.” Ain't no- 
body going to be messing around with the 
Midnight Rambler. 

For pure, unadulterated dirt, the kind 
to play to your relatives if you want to 
gross them out completely, nothing is 
better than the last song on the first side, 
“Let it Bleed.” It starts off with Jagger 
parodying himself almost, laying on his 
accent as thick as he can. He tells us, “We 
all need someone to lean on, and baby, if 
you want to, you can lean on me.” Well, 
nothing wrong with that is there, Aunt 
Zelda? Not really. The next line is, “She 
said, ‘My breasts will always be open, and 
you can lay your weary head down right 
on me. And there'll always be a space in 
my parking lot, when you want a little 
coke and sympathy.” Eccch! At this 
point, Aunt Zelda turns pale, and runs to- 
ward the bathroom. Wait a minute, Aunt 
Zelda, come back for the next line! “We 
all need someone to dream on, and, baby, 
if you want to, you can dream on me. We 
all need someone to cream on, and, baby, 
you can cream on me.” Did he say cream, 
as in orgasm? That pig!!! There’s more, 
Aunt Zelda. “We all need someone to 
feed on, and if you want to, you can feed 
on me. We all need someone to bleed on, 
and, baby, if you want to, you can bleed 
on me.” Now, Aunt Zelda is clutching 
her stomach, and fanning herself with an 
old copy of Home Parcheesi. As the song 
fades out to Jagger wailing, “‘Feelin’ all 
right, Feelin’ all right, baby, you can 
come all over me. All OVer! rean!” Aunt 
Zelda swoons and collapses on the over- 
stuffed couch. 

The prettiest song on the album, is, 
without a doubt, Robert Johnson’s “Love 
in Vain.” Unlike “Prodigal Son,” which 
sounded like a Delta field recording Alan 
Lomax might have made for Vanguard, 
“Love in Vain” is clearly Jagger singing 
this sad and simple tale. He packs a lot of 
emotion into this song, and when he 
moans, “I felt so sad, so lonesome, I 
could not help but cry,” you feel as if he 
means it. The acoustic guitar and mando- 
lin add mush to the touching aura of the 
sone. However. there is one comnilaint 
that one must make. They don’t credit 
Johnson with tne song. They did the 
same thing to a poor black minister who 
wrote “Prodigal Son.” These guys,or their 
relatives, need the money, and Jagger and 
Co. are being bastards for not giving them 
credit. 

In any case, the rest of the album is an 
absolute delight, being as raunchy and 
happy as anything they've ever done. I 
think it’s really their best album, and, 
from what I’we heard, so do they. 


BLUES BOY 


YOU FREAKS!! YOU FREAKS!! 


You knew all along what B. B. meant!! 


A 


YOU FREAKS!! YOU FREAKS!! 


an 
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by ELLIOTT SIRKIN 
Bob and Carol and Ted and Alice a 
arently intends to satirize customs and 
ex mores in withit-withoutit suburbia. 
Withit is presumably represented by Bob 


hic wife, who tool around in a glitzy 
sports car (a Ferrari or a Korvette, I can’t 
remember which), blow up on Alcapulco 


ask Mao jackets, champion Esalen-type 
sensitivity training, wear shiney unisex 
clothing, take on mistresses and lovers 
with nervous pride, sleep in as little as 
possible, and above all, believe in perfect 
honesty and tough-minded understanding 
when threatened by personal disaster. 
Withoutit is typified by Ted and Alice, a 
jittery attorney and his spikey wife, who 
go places in a Cadillac convertable, can’t 
take a normal-sized toke without cough- 
ing, believe in psychotherapy, dress in 
mod-Republican style (Alice never wears 
pants), get sick or sheepish at the thought 
of extra-mantal outings, wear drawstring 
pajamas and bushy negligees, and above 
lall, believe in avoiding frankness in order 
to better cherish their guilt complexes 
and neurosis. (Ted might even be Jewish, 
despite his most govitsche of surnames — 
Henderson.) 

Even so, they’re a seemingly insepar- 
able quartet, always telling one another 
jhow much they’re loved, always sharing 
terrible secrets. Mainly because all four of 
|them are jack-asses. They jabber on about 
“love” and “hostility” and “‘beauty’’, but 
they’re too infantile to be capable of the 
first, too agressive and trvial-minded to 
be incapable of the second, and too hook- 
ed on Tony Bennett to know what the 
last one is. Likewise, they all live in 
whorehouse splendor, with Moorish car- 
pets on their bathroom floors and stacks 
of pillows on their carved oak beds. Plus, 
they all go rapt with greed when they 
strike a slot-machine jackpot, they all say 
that they want to feel rather than think 
when they can’t do either, and they’d all 
consider themselves unfit parents if they 
somehow forgot to bring presents back 
for their young after every junket to San 


Francisco or Las Vegas. On top of all 
that, they can’t live up to their own self- 
proclaimed standards: on a big holiday at 
The Sands, Ted and Alice can’t resist the 


thought of a cross-family orgy, while Bob #f/ 


and Carol can’t manage much more than 
a few timid embraces once they¢e all in 
bed. Destroyed, they settle for a trek a- 
round the hotel driveway surrounded by 
a pack of other desert sybarites who bless 
one another with lost, soulful looks. (A 
large and very inappropriate debt to 
Fellini there.) 

In other words, in New Suburbia, there 
aren’t any real differences between peo- 
ple. Everyone is everyone else’s equal, be- 
cause everyone’s a scruffy, pretentious 
feckless, minor hypocrite, so banal and so 
staggeringly ineffectual that he’s hardly 
worth bothering about. But not entirely. 
There are, not very surprisingly, layers of 
venality and oafishness. Bob is very ten- 
der with his son; Ted takes very nice care 
of Alice when she’s sick and doesn’t yell 
at her when she fails to refill her contra- 
ceptive larder; Carol plainly means /well; 
and even shrill-coy Alice probably has 
some secret virtue that I missed. (What is 
surprising is that the long scene between 
Bob and his child is handled so delicately 
and so intelligently — much more so than 
the similar scenes between George C. 
Scott and his children in Petulia.) 

But all in all, it’s the Billy Wilder view 
of mankind — that we're a slow-witted, 
grubby gang of bugs, graced by a few de- 
cent impulses. Certainly it’s a repulsive, 
craven way of looking at people. Still, 
given the sort of glossed-up, active, mind- 
lessly grinning treatment that can make 
almost anything seem funny, a movie as 
disagreeably pettish as Bob and Carol and 


HARRY 


FILM 


nd Carol, a television film-maker and his 


Gold, dress their five-year-old son in dam- 
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out. As written and directed by Hy Aven 


write for the very much over-rated Sec 


Toklas!, the freak-the-bourgeoisie sleepe 
of 1968), it doesn’t. Its focus always blur 
red or distorted or misplaced, the movi 


obvious that every aspect of its supposed 
ly comic picture of human character is 


there’s only one scene that isn’t repug 


thanks to the actors (Elliott Gould and 


in bed with a waxy tennis pro isn’t so 


pieces for that matter. Rambling and 
cock-eyed, they become embarassingly 
vicious, and vicious in a very small, back- 
handed way. If that’s not enoughand it is, 
the blotchy exhausted-looking texture of 
the color (technicians at Columbia seem 
to be specializing in it lately) makes it all 
seem even more unsavory by somehow 
touching everybody with an extra coating 
of eye sores. Then again, maybe the color 
does do some good; with all the tinted: 
vinyl stripped off her, Natalie Wood 
(Carol) looks almost. human. Regardless } 
her acting is predictably robot-like, give. 
or take a few hints of wit. And as Bob, 
Robert Culp is dimly mediocre, while’ 
Elliott Gould’s Ted is too calculatingly 
lovable, too “‘cute.’’ But Dyan Cannon’s 
Alice is wonderfully stritent and cranky. 
Which is remarkable,’Since in the past 
she’s always been the sort of actress who 
seemed to drink hairspray before every 
performance. 


contemporary clothing 
for men & women 


BODY SHIRTS, BELLS & FLAIRS 
BUCKSKIN COATS & PANTS 


SWEATERS, SUITS, COATS, 
DRESSES, VESTS & BELTS 
HATS, & HANDBAGS 


5813 falls rd. baltimore, md. — 21209 
435-8511 
mt. washington village 


Free Parking 
At Falls Rd. & Kelly Ave. Bridge 
10:30-—9 daily 

12-5 Sunday 


come 


236 EAST A5th ST. 
PR AYS-4a34 
YOURS DEC. 20, 8 Pm. 


Ted and Alice could conceivably ; work 
bach and Paul Mazursky (they used to 


ond City troop; they also co-wrote the 
screenplay for / Love You, Alice B: 


jerks on at a redundant, convoluted rate, 
so that pretty soon it becomes gratingly 


really quite nauseating. So much so that 
nant, that’s really funny — that’s the long 
argument between Ted and Alice. Poten; 
tially the most terrifyingly snide passage 
in the movie, it comes off handsomely, 
Dyan Cannon), who plow through it with, 
almost supernatural brio and abandon} 


But the scene in which Bob finds his wife 


lucky. Neither are any of the big set 


Rip Torn / Sally Kirkland/Viveca Lindfors 


Written 


EXCLUSIVE 4 


FEATURES DAILY 
AT 246810 


COMING 
APART 


“ALREADY A MINOR SCANDAL" 


MISS KIRKLAND CAVORTS 
SEXPLICITY THROUGH A 
SERIES OF ACTIONS THAT 
ARE THE MOST SHOCKING 
EVER TO Bt SEEN ONANY 
LOC ALMO VIE SCREEN 


‘Coming Apart does to fleshy romance 
what ‘Midnight Cowboy does to friendship 
—Esquire Magazine 


COMING 
APART 


“Miss Kirkland does 


a sensational dance number 
with Rip Torn’s left knee 


and shinbone, and her nasty, 
hysterical crackup i is the 
most convincing dramatic bit 


in the movie!” 
— Washington Post 


“Ext raordinarily Blunt!’ — ure 


Pte. 


SS “i 


and Directed by Milton Moses Gi nsberg Produced by Israel Davis J} Ky 


venn 


Music Jefferson Airplane 


NO ONE 

LITTLE nto one 
NILL BE 
ADMITTED 


cfr 523 W. HOWARD ST. - LE 97396 


December 16, 1969 


CLASSIFIED 


FEMALE TRAVELING COMPANION 
wanted by male with pool apartment in 
Los Angeles, leaving Baltimore approx. 
Jan. 10. Phone Al at 687-5614 or leave 
word at Harry’s office 243-2150. 


ACTORS, models wanted for 

‘ Experimental Films.’ No 
perverse acting involved. Can 
not afford to pay, as yet. 

Call 669-8034, Ask for Rick. 


FOR SALE Guitar—2 pick up, vox amp. 
both perfect condition $200. HU6-8741. 


Why should you, the people of the 
hip community, who have repudiated 
society, be made to pay establishment 
prices for the paraphernalia you dig? 
We feel that you don’t. We do not dig 
so-called ‘‘thead shops” playing on our 
life-style to make huge profits. We have 
found the truth about these places. 
Now we bring the TRUTH to you. We 
give you beads, bells, posters, incense, 
horoscope, pipes, etc., at hip prices. We 
invite you to discover the TRUTH. 

7 W. Preston St. 

(Between Charles and Maryland) 
727-3291 

open 12 -— 9 


elt 


by LEN BRADFORD 


The showing I saw consisted of three 
shorts, and two feature films, one, “Invo- 
cation of My Demon Brother” by Kenn- 
eth Anger, his first film in two years, and 
also Robert Bresson’s ‘‘Pickpocket,” the 
longest film shown at these sessions so far. 

The first short was the Disney cartoon 
classic “Silly Sympnohy,” which most of 
us remember from some childhood Satur- 
day afternoon matinees. This is the one 
with the dancing skeletons, and notable 
merely for the special animated effects 
obtained. 

The second two shorts “Short Shave” 
by M. Snow and “Heterodyne” by H. 
Frampton I frankly found pretentious 
and boring. “Short Shave” dealt with the 
same referents to light and dark, trans- 
parent and opaque, vision, without add- 
ing anything the least whit new. “Hetero- 
dyne”’ offered a pulsating figure in colors, 
playing with patterns and afterimage. Af- 
ter the first one third of the film my re- 
sponse became “alright, so what?” Past 
the midpoint 1 merely ogled the pretty 
Institute chicks. 

The two features, however, made up 
for the poor begining. Anger’s “Invoca- 
tion of My Demon Brother”’ is an impress- 
ive film, a perfect example of his use of 
ritual. The film is in color, a medium An- 
ger knows well, with the hard crystaline 
brightness that is his trademark, lending 
urgency to his already compelling image- 
ry. The eerie soundtrack by Mick Jagger 
played on a Moog synthesizer fully com- 
plements the visual image. 

The subject of the film is an arcane 


ceremony in which the Magus (Anger) § 


summons Satan (Anton Szander LeVey) 
to preside. Interspersed are shots of Viet- 
nam, naked boys etc., some of which 


seemed extraneous, some fitting — all pro- 


bably fitting into Anger’s personal schem- 
ata. 
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SUPER SOUND STEREO 
Two MARANTZ Model 2's. Forty 
watts each continuous RMS power. 
No more than 4% tote! harmonic 
distortion at any frequency, while 
producing full power. Will actually 
deliver nearly 80 watts of peak 
power each. Climic tested, perfect 
condition. Ideal for ultimate home 
stereo system, or most powerful 
guitar amp ever. With a good 
speaker, this could make some kind 
of big mother bass guitar system. 
$90 each (less than half of original 
price.) Will demonstrate. Leave 
word at Harry's offices 243-2150. 


WANTED: FEMALE ( 18-22 ) 
COMPANION. WILL BE TREATED 
WITH THE UPMOST KINDEST. 
WRITE: BOX 111 % HARRY 


VACANCY available, Apply within, 


Custom-made clothing — shirts, jackets, 
dress — by Li. Contact Harry. 


Showing At 
Md. Institute UCT sex " EVERYDAY wy EVERY UY 


SIN 1S ON THE RISE< 
Includes Films. of 
Anger G Bresson 


“The Pickpocket”’ is an earlier film by 
the influential Robert Bresson. It reminds 
me of so many French films, “The 400 
Blows” and “Last year at Marienbad”’ 
chidf among them. French films have a 
style of their own — necessitated, of 
course, by their attitudes toward time and 
mind, within their philosophie framework 
of relativity. The film presents to us a com- 
pulsive defeated young man who is driven 
by a desire to steal, his friend, his dying 
mother, her attractive young neighbor, 
and the many colorful underworld char- 
acters in such films. 

His growing sophistication in his trade 
and his concurrently growing paranoia, 
are part of an idee fixe which is unaffect- 
ed by any event, even his mother’s death, 
or the solicitations of his two friends. 
Only with the final seperation effected by 
his arrest and imprisonment does any hu- 
man sentiment, appear between himself 
and his late mother’s neighbor. 

The film’s constant overlay of repeti- 
tion adds a density of pattern rarely seen 
in films of other countries. 

On Jan. 9, Friday: a showing of class- 
ical examples of film-making — Sergei 
Eisenstein’s “The. Old and the New,” 
“Eaux D’ Artifice’ by Kenneth Anger, and 
films by Vanderbeek and Jacobs. 

Time is between 8 o'clock and 11 
o’clock pm at the Mt. Royal Station 


Building Auditorium. 
~™S fam~s 


~ ek 


A, 
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TUESDAY‘ DECEMBER 16 
Happy Birthday, Ludwig!!! 


Carol Concert at C.C.B. Campus Theater, 
1] to 12pm 


Concert ‘“‘Peabody Orchestra’’ Leo Muel- 
ler, conductor, at Peabody condert Hall, 
8:30pm 

Rock “Light” at Park Plaza, Charles and 
Madison Sts. 8pm 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 17 

Lecture ‘“Book-of-the-month” and dis- 
cussion at Morgan State College Student 
Union lounge 2pm 


Rock — ‘‘X”’ at Park Plaza 


Concert — ‘“‘M.M. REcital’ at Peabody 
Conservatory, | East Mt. Vernon Place, 
Spm 


Concert — “D.M.A. Recital” at Peabody 
Cons. 6:60pm 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 18 
Concert — ‘‘M.M. Recital’’ see Dec. 17 


Concert — ‘“‘D.M.A. Recital’’ see Dec. 17 


Folk Concert — ‘Gregory Kihn”™ at West- 
ern Md. College, Westminster, 8pm 


Rock — ‘*X”’ see Dec. 17 


LECTURE and meditation — Bob Heir- 
onimus at Johns Hopkins Levering Hall. 
Tuesdays, 8pm 

MEETING —- Theosophical Society, 525 
North Charles ST. Wednesdays 
LECTURE -—- “Sensitivity Mico-lab”’ at 
Aquarian Age Bookstore 811 N. Charles 
8pm Wednesdays $1 

HEALING SERVICES — at Mt. Washing- 
ton Methodist Church, Smith Ave. & 
Falls Road 10am Thursdays 

BABAJI KRIYA YOGA — Yog S.A.A. 
Ramaiah at 6311 N. Charles St. 6:30pm 
Fndavs. Donation 


hangins’ 


PAINTINGS by J. Allen Butts at Johns 
Hopkins University Library, Dec. 7-31 
STUDENT ART SALE -— at Maryland 


Institute, Mt. Royal Gallery. Opens Dec. 
14 to Jan. 7 9am — 10pm Mon. thru 
Thur., 9am — Spm Fn., 9am — 12 noon 
Sat., 2pm — 6pm Sun. Closed Dec 24 — 
28 and Jan. | — 4. All proceeds go to the 
artist. 


Exhibit by Charles Palmer, artist, Decem- 
ber 20th at Mt. Washington International 


Airport. 


NOTH 


HARRY 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 19 
Folk — “Bette White” at C.C.B. 8:30pm 


‘Folk — ‘Michael Hunt” at Coffee Grounds 
Trinity Church of Brethern, Roland Ave. 
& Oakdale Road 8:30pm 
Folk — “Pat Corbitt’’ at Whine Cellar, 
Chesapeake & Highland, Towson 7:30pm 
Rock — ‘‘X”’ see Dec. 17 


Rock ‘‘Aux” at Bluesette, 2439 North 
Charles ST. 8pm 


Folk — ‘‘To Be Announced”’ Red Dragon, 
225 W. 25th St. 


we f Ot fire. G 
“sre es 


. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 20 
Rock — ‘‘X” see Dec. 17 


Rock 


Coffee House Opening — The Seed of 
Discovery, 256 E. 25th St, 8pm “Jona- 
than Pearthree”’, sitar, and others — open 
every night. 

Rock-“‘Circus” at Campfield Teen Center, 
Campfield Road and Alter St. 8pm 


“Gnnn”™ at Blusette see Dec. 19 


A.R.E. STUDY GROUP — Mr. & Mrs. 
Ludwig 284-7078 Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, 7:30pm, Sunday lpm 

YOGA -— Jane Shindler 828-61 16 
SPIRITUAL FRONTIERS FELLOWSHIP 
Mr. Henry Hurt, 507 Park Ave., Towson. 
send for information 

OCCULT - Temple of Wisdom Church 
323-0990 Daily 7:30pm 

HATHA YOGA ~- Etta Cohen, 486-2427 
Daily by appointment 

HEALING & ESP — Discussion and Train- 
ing — Reverend Joe Russel 828-1476, by 
appointment 

ROSICRUCIAN A.M.O.R.C. — O'Donnell 
Lodge, 137 East North Ave. 


ING EVER 
3 HAPPENS IN 
BALTIMORE 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 21 
Ballet ‘“‘Nutcracker,” 
lpm and Spm 


Rock — ‘‘X”’ see Dec. 17 


Rock — Free concert ‘“‘Aux” and ““Ames 
Oaks,” “‘Grinn’”’ and ‘“‘Meat” at Bluesette, 
2pm see Dec 19 


Folk “Hoot” Red Dragon 225 W 25th St. 


Lync Theater 


DECEMBER 22 - 23 
Rock — “‘Light’’ see Dec. 16 


WEDNESDAY DECEMBER 24 
Rock — ‘‘X” see Dec. 17 


THURSDAY DECEMBER 25 
Happy Birthday Jesus!!! 
Harry Knishness Everybody!!! 


Rock — “*X” see Dec. 17 


FRIDAY DECEMBER 26 
Rock — ‘‘X”’ see Dec. 17 


Folk ‘‘Michael Hunt”’ Red Dragon 
Folk ‘“‘Bette White” at Coffee Grounds 


Folk “Gregory Kihn” at Seed of Discov- 
ery coffee house. 


celluloid 


Experimental Films — Reel World Cin- 
ema, Park Plaza, Charles and Madison Sts. 
7:30pm $.25 

Piaymg - “Coming Apart” —- Little 
Theater, 523 Howard St. 539-7396, X 
Wed., Dec. 17 — “Icarcus’ Mother,” by 
Sam Shepard at Corner Theater Cafe, 
853 North Howard St. 9pm 


Dec. 17 — ‘‘Godbye Mr. Chips’’ — May- 
fair Theater, 805 Howard St.,539-7128,G 


Dec. 17 — “John & Mary’’ — Tower 
Theater, 2 Charles Center, 539-3434, R 
DEc. 17 — ‘“‘Hello Dolly” — New Theater, 


202 Park Ave. 727-7108, G 


Dec. 19 — ‘On Her Majesty's Secret Ser- 
vice’’ — Hippodrome Theater, 12 North 
Eutaw 539-4775; and Crest Theater, 5425 
Reisterstown Rd. 358-5300 


Dec. 19 — “Foreign Corespondent” - 
Essex Community College Rt. 40 North- 
East of Beltway 8pm 


Dec. 25 — “‘The Arrangement” — Charles 
Theater, 1711 N. Charles St. 685-7773, R 
Dec. 25 — ‘‘Cactus Flower’ — Reisters- 
town Plaza, 6512 Reisterstown Rd. 358- 
6565; Senator Theater, 5904 York Rd., 
435-1118, M 


TO HAVE ITEMS INCLUDED IN THE 
CALENDAR, cali 243-2150, or write 
CALENDAR 
“HARRY” 

233 E. 25th Street 
Baltimore, Md. 21218 


December 16, 1969 


SATURDAY DECMEBER 27 
Folk “Michael Hunt” at Red Dragon 


Rock — “X” see Dec. 17 
Folk “Warmth” at Seed of Discovery 


SUNDAY DECEMBER 28 
Rock — “X” see Dec. 17 


Folk ‘“‘Hoot”’ at Red Dragon 


DECEMBER 29 — 30 
Rock — “Light” see Dec. 16 


WEDNESDAY DECEMBER 31 

Rock — ‘“X”’ see Dec. 17 

Folk “Gregory ‘Omar’ Kihn” and ‘“‘Mich- 
ael Hunt”’ at Park Plaza 


THURSDAY JANUARY | 
Rock — ‘*X”’ see Dec 17 


FRIDAY JANUARY 2 
Rock — ‘‘X”’ see Dec. 17 


Folk ‘‘Greg Kihn”’ at Coffee Grounds 
Folk “Jonathan Pearthree’’ at Seed of 
Discovery 

SATURDAY JANUARY 3 

Rock — ‘X” see Dec. 17 

Fold ‘‘Bette White’’ at Seed of Discovery. 


SUNDAY JANUARY 4 
Rock — ‘‘*X” see Dec. 17 


e@ 

humanoid 
Dec. 17 — Jan. 10 —‘*Long Day’s Journey 
into Night,” by Eugene O’Neill at Center 
Stage, 11 East North Ave. Tues., Wed., 
Thurs. 8:30pm and Sun. 7:30pm — $4.25 
and $5.75. Sun. 2:00pm $3 and $4. 
685-5020. 


Dec. 19—20 ‘‘Wanting’’ by Wallace Ham- 
ilton at Corner Theater Cafe. 853 North 
Howard St. 9pm 

Jan. 2—3 “The Watch-Pit,” by Kit Jones 
at Comer Theater CAfe. 853 NorthHow- 


continuing 


Community Supper - Thurs. 6pm at, 
Learning Action Center, 321 E. 25th St., 
3rd floor. Bring food to share. 


Womens Liberation Meeting — Thurs., 
8pm. 3037 Guilford, 2921 St. Paul. 


GI Organizing Meeting — Ist and 3rd Wed. 
2912 North Calvert, 8pm 


Seminar in non-violence — Wed. at Learn- 
ing Action Center, 32] E. 25th St., 
3rd_ floor, 6pm 


Folk dancing — Thurs. at Johns Hopkins. 
Levering Hal!, 8pm $.75 


